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A  case  of  Claus  and  effect 

It's  that  special  time  of  year  again, 
and  to  bring  you  a  numismatic  reminder 
we  present  Good  King  Wenceslas  on  our 
cover  coin  this  month.  And,  lest  we 
forget,  let  us  wish  each  and  every  one 
of  you  the  happiest  Yuletide  Season  ever  ! 

U.S.  COIN  SPOTLIGHT  .  .  .  returning 
U.S.  coins  to  the  forefront  is  R.  S. 

YEOMAN'S  eagerly  awaited  analysis  of  Type 
coins  and  their  relative  performance  through 
the  golden  years  of  heightened  popularity 
in  the  U.S.  series.  The  first  installment 
is  found  in  his  Guide  Line  and  others  will 
follow.  Continuing  this  U.S.  resurgence, 
we  welcome  back  WALTER  BREEN  to  the  pages 
of  the  Journal  as  he  discusses  the  influence 
of  auctions,  price  lists  and  dealer  trans¬ 
actions  on  coin  values  .  .  . 

SPECIAL  OVERSEAS  DEP'T.  .  .  This  year 
marks  Poland's  Millennium,  and  in  a  Journal 
exclusive  BOB  OBOJSKI  takes  us  through  a 
brief  numismatic  survey  of  this  colorful 
nation.  Other  areas  of  foreign  interest 
are  also  well  covered  in  our  regular 
features  as  K.  E.  BRESSETT  delves  into  the 
complexities  of  British  metallurgy,  BOB 
WILLEY  explores  the  Canadian  fur  trading 
tokens,  and  RICHARD  LONG  discourses  on  the 
Mexican  50  Centavo  types  .  .  . 

COMING  SOON  IN  THE  JOURNAL  ...  If 
we  really  tried  to  list  even  a  part  of 
what  is  planned  for  1967,  we  could  easily 
fill  this  entire  issue.  Many  articles  of 
significant  and  lasting  interest  are  already 
on  hand,  others  are  promised  and  some 
hitherto-untapped  series  are  being  prepared. 
We  hope  you  will  find  the  Journal  for  1967 
better  than  ever.  From  all  of  us  to  all 
of  you--Happy  New  Year  ! 
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The  Norman  Conquest  and  the  English  Coinage ,  by  Michael  Dolley, 
Spink  &  Son,  London,  1966.  Paper  cover,  40  pages,  illustrated,  $1.60. 

The  900th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings  has  brought  forth 
a  rash  of  publications  covering  historical  coins  of  the  Norman  invasion, 
as  well  as  commemorative  medals  and  celebrations.  It  is  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  coinage  of  this  period  should  come  to  the  particular 
attention  of  numismatic  writers.  Mr.  Michael  Dolley,  lecturer  in 
medieval  history  in  Queen’s  University  of  Belfast,  is  eminently  quali¬ 
fied  to  author  this  publication  covering  English  coinage  during  and 
immediately  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  While  other  authors  have 
delved  deeply  into  the  listing  and  technical  descriptions  of  these  coins, 
Mr.  Dolley  presents,  in  a  very  readable  fashion,  both  historical  and 
numismatic  aspects  of  the  subject. 

The  small  size  and  scope  of  this  book  is  no  indication  of  the  extent 
and  depth  of  information  it  contains.  It  is  written  in  a  very  terse 
manner  and  contains  all  of  the  numismatic  facts  an  interested  collector 
would  like  to  know  about  these  coins.  The  author  assumes  at  least  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  these  coins  by  the  reader.  However,  the  book 
will  be  of  interest  to  every  numismatist,  and  particularly  to  a  student 
of  the  early  hammered  coinage. 

This  book  is  not  a  catalog  of  Norman  coins.  The  various  types  of 
coins  involved  are,  however,  all  illustrated,  and  important  strides  are 
made  by  the  author’s  attempt  to  establish  a  chronological  sequence  of 
issues.  Instructive  maps  show  the  location  of  Norman  mints  and 
discovery  sites  of  coin  hoards.  Chapters  on  the  continuity  of  weight 
standards,  minting  places  and  coiners,  all  add  to  the  diversity  of  the 
author’s  coverage.  K.E.B. 


Reunites  Australian  Coin  and  Banknote  Guide  by  Dion  II.  Skinner,  4lb 
Edition,  Renniks  &  Co.  Pty.  Ltd.,  246  Unley  Road,  Unley,  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  1966.  Illustrated,  $1.50  Australian  or  $1.68  U.S. 

The  foilrth  edition  of  Renniks  Australian  Coin  and  Banknote  Guide 
was  released  in  Australia  in  August.  The  book  is  printed  on  the  same 
high  quality  glossy  paper  as  before  and  the  pages  are  the  same  size; 
the  illustrations  and  printing  are  excellent. 

The  big  feature  of  the  new  edition  is  a  completely  illustrated 
section  of  36  pages  devoted  to  the  banknotes  of  Australia  from  1910 
to  1966.  Thirty-two  different  types  of  banknotes,  from  one-half  pound 
through  the  100  pound  denomination,  are  fully  illustrated  and  priced 
in  Fine  and  Extra  Fine  condition.  A  full  page  is  devoted  to  each 
different  banknote,  describing  it  and  listing  the  various  relevant 
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signatures  and  other  data.  Mr.  Syd  Hagley,  well  known  Australian 
numismatist,  is  the  author  of  this  section  which  alone  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  book. 

Other  new  features  of  this  edition  are : 

1.  Prices  in  Australian  dollars  (the  Australian  dollar  is  worth 
$1.12  U.S.). 

2.  A  full  page,  with  very  sharp  illustrations,  devoted  to  a  thor¬ 
ough  description  of  the  two  different  types  of  obverse  dies 
used  on  the  one  penny  coins  of  King  George  V.  The  two  dies 
were  formerly  used  at  the  mints  in  Calcutta,  India,  and  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  then  shipped  to  Australia  where  both  were  used 
at  the  Melbourne  and  Sydney  Mints.  The  London  die  had  177 
beads  near  the  outer  rim  and  the  Calcutta  die  178.  Both  were 
used  for  the  coinage  of  1920,  1921,  1922,  1924,  1927,  1929, 
1930  and  1931.  For  some  of  those  years,  the  coins  struck  from 
one  die  are  much  scarcer  than  those  struck  from  the  other. 

3.  A  full  page  with  illustrations  devoted  to  the  1916  halfpenny 
mule  (India  14  anna  obverse,  Australia  1916  halfpenny  re¬ 
verse)  . 

4.  A  full  page  with  illustrations  covering  the  Bombay  Mint  Proof 
restrikes  of  the  1942  and  1943  Australian  penny  and  half¬ 
penny  with  the  “I”  mint  mark. 

5.  Illustrations  of  the  two  pattern  coins  of  1920  and  the  four 
pattern  coins  of  1937. 

6.  A  general  increase  in  values,  especially  for  coins  in  Uncir¬ 
culated  and  Extra  Fine  condition. 

7.  Inclusion  for  the  first  time  of  valuations  for  all  coins  in  Bril¬ 
liant  Uncirculated  condition. 

8.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  pages  from  56  in  the  Third 
edition  to  84  in  the  Fourth. 

Omitted  from  the  Fourth  edition  but  included  in  the  Third  are: 

1.  A  seven  page  listing  of  Australian  tokens. 

2.  A  two  page  section  on  the  “History  of  Australian  Common¬ 
wealth  coinage.” 

3.  An  illustrated  section  on  grading  of  Australian  coins. 

It  is  a  pity  that  these  three  sections  were  not  included  in  the  Fourth 
edition,  as  it  would  have  made  the  book  more  complete.  It  is  hoped 
they  will  be  reinstated  in  the  Fifth  edition. 

The  reviewer  feels  the  catalog  would  have  been  more  useful  if  all 
coins  for  which  Proof  specimens  are  known  had  been  priced  in  Proof 
condition,  even  though  in  some  cases  this  would  have  been  a  “guessti¬ 
mate.”  As  examples,  no  values  are  given  for  the  1938  coins  in  Proof 
nor  the  Proof  specimen  of  the  1937  crown,  yet  all  of  these  are  listed 
at  least  once  yearly  for  sale. 

A  new  edition  of  the  catalog  might  well  include  illustrations  of  all 
the  different  varieties  of  the  1919,  1920  and  1921  copper-nickel  half¬ 
penny  and  penny  pattern  coins  with  approximate  values.  Some  of 
these  are  more  common  than  others. 

It  is  the  personal  opinion  of  this  reviewer  and  not  a  general  criticism 
of  the  catalog  that  the  many  die  varieties  and  die  variations  given 
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in  the  present  edition  should  be  placed  either  in  a  separate  section 
or  published  as  a  separate  booklet.  Many  of  them  are  of  little  value 
to  the  true  numismatist.  Their  absence  in  the  main  section  would 
make  the  catalog  easier  to  follow  and  give  it  a  more  orderly  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  reviewer  highly  recommends  this  publication  to  all  collectors 
of  Australian  coins  and  banknotes  and  to  collectors  in  general.  Mr. 
Skinner  and  Mr.  Hagley  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  job  well  done. 

Jerome  H.  Remick 


Catalog  Israel's  Coins ,  Currency  and  Medals ,  by  Fred  Bertram,  Israel- 
American  Coin  Company  Limited,  Jerusalem,  Israel,  1966.  Soft  cover, 
56  pages,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

Israeli  numismatics  has  taken  a  recent  surge  in  popularity,  as 
evidenced  by  the  appearance  of  a  bi-monthly  publication  and  now  a 
catalog  on  the  subject.  In  this  booklet  the  author  has  presented  a 
general  sort  of  coverage  on  many  aspects  of  the  collecting  of  Israeli 
coins  and  paper  money.  Starting  with  an  introduction,  the  author 
proceeds  through  a  listing  of  Hebrew  dates  on  Israel  coins;  next,  a 
section  entitled  “Trade  Coins”  which  contains  all  the  regular  issue 
pieces  from  1948  to  date;  a  section  on  commemorative  coins  in  which 
each  piece  is  well  illustrated;  then  the  state  medals,  each  of  which 
is  again  illustrated  and  priced  in  the  various  sizes  and  metals  in 
which  the  pieces  were  struck;  following  is  a  section  on  coin  medals 
which  are  part  of  the  state  medal  series  but  separate  in  that  on  the 
obverse  of  each  there  is  a  replica  of  an  ancient  coin.  The  next 
thirteen  pages  are  devoted  to  the  various  issues  of  Israeli  paper 
money,  followed  by  a  complete  catalog  listing  of  the  Palestine  Mandate 
coins  and  but  a  single  page  on  tokens. 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  illustrations  are  of  high  quality 
throughout.  It  will  undoubtedly  help  to  swell  the  rapidly  growing 
ranks  of  collectors  interested  in  this  fascinating  series.  N.S. 


Alexander  the  Great  in  Greek  and  Rinnan  Art,  by  Margarete  Bieber, 
Argonaut,  Inc.,  Chicago,  1964.  Hard  bound,  98  pages  plus  64  pages  of 
plates,  $7.50. ' 

On  first  reflection  the  title  of  this  book  does  not  indicate  that  it 
belongs  in  the  Journal's  column  of  numismatic  book  reviews.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  book  certainly  is  not  a  numismatic  work,  yet  there 
is  a  sufficient  amount  of  information  about  coins  and  related  historical 
aspects  to  make  it  a  worthwhile  addition  to  any  numismatic  library. 

I  acquired  this  book  some  time  ago,  not  with  the  intention  of  review¬ 
ing  it,  but  with  the  thought  that  perhaps  some  day  it  would  be  useful. 
This  past  week  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it  for  information  ab^ut 
Alexander  the  Great  and  was  so  impressed  by  the  book  that  I  read 
through  the  entire  work  and  found  it  to  be  a  delightful  glimpse  of  the 
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life  of  this  outstanding  historical  figure.  In  addition  to  finding  the 
information  I  was  seeking,  I  have  now  discovered  that  I  am  taking  a 
new  look  at  all  of  the  numismatic  portraits  of  Alexander  and  analyz¬ 
ing  and  attributing  them  according  to  the  outline  set  down  by  Dr. 
Bieber. 

Although  the  author  has  drawn  copiously  upon  information  gained 
through  studying  medallic  portraits  of  Alexander,  this  work  is  not 
strictly  numismatic  in  its  nature.  The  contemporary  coins  are  com¬ 
pared  with  the  sculptured  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  so  that  stu¬ 
dents  might  gain  a  better  insight  into  the  precise  artistry  of  the  coins 
of  Alexander,  which  represent  the  first  attempt  to  portray  a  living 
person  on  money. 

A  few  of  the  author’s  conclusions  are  weakened  by  her  doubts  of 
the  persons  represented  by  certain  portraits.  She  illustrates,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  medallion  of  Alexander’s  father,  Philip  II,  but  fails  to  clarify  the 
obvious  fact  that  this  portrait  is  almost  identical  to  that  shown  on 
Philip’s  coins  and  accepted  by  most  numismatists  as  being  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Zeus. 

The  intimate  glimpse  of  Alexander’s  personal  life,  his  military  and 
political  genius,  and  his  impact  on  world  history  given  in  this  book  are 
well  worth  its  price  and  the  time  one  will  spend  reading  it.  The  numis¬ 
matist  will  find  it  a  valuable  tool  in  analyzing  and  studying  the  Mace¬ 
donian  coins.  K.E.B. 


IS  IT  TIME  TO  SELL? 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  COIN  AUCTION  SALES 

WANTED— Consignments  of  Ancients,  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Collections  or 
attractive  individual  specimens. 

REASONABLE  FEES-COMPETENT  CATALOGUING-ACCURATE  GRADING 


Your  coins  may  form  an  integral  part  of  a  definitive  specialty  catalog. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  ALL  SALES  CATALOGS  AND  PRICES.  $5.00 


HENRY  CHRISTENSEN 

Hudson  County  National  Bank  Bldg., 
95  River  St.,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey 

Tele:-201 -656-2266 
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United  States 
Coin  Value 


by  R.  S.  Yeoman 


THE  LOWEST  COMMON 
DENOMINATOR 


The  recently  published  twentieth  edition  of  the  Guide  Book  of 
United  State's  Coins  represents  a  sort  of  milestone.  Over  the  years  we 
have  kept  pretty  close  to  current  trends  of  the  market  in  United  States 
coins,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  growing  list  of  experts  on  the  panel  we 
have  kept  Red  Book  readers  up  to  date  from  year  to  year.  Some  of 
the  early  years  (mainly  the  late  forties)  saw  little  change  from  edition 
to  edition.  In  later  years  the  pace  quickened  and  three  or  four  years 
ago  prices  moved  more  rapidly  and  steadily  upward.  The  latest  edition 
reflects  a  general  leveling  off,  sprinkled  with  some  modest  advances 
and  a  few  small  declines.  At  a  relaxed  time  such  as  this,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  past  twenty  years  in  perspective. 

Overall,  the  market  is  solid,  if  less  active.  A  glance  at  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  (1947)  of  the  Guide  Book  is  enough  to  remind  us  how  much  coin 
values  have  advanced  since  that  time.  Possibly  a  hundred  or  so  col¬ 
lectors  own  the  full  set  of  twenty  editions.  Perhaps  a  few  thousand 
have  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  issues.  Any  reader  who  has  one  or  two 
before  the  tenth  edition  is  in  for  a  little  fun  and  excitement  if  he 
compares  his  latest  edition  with  one  of  these  oldies,  coin  for  coin.  We 
have  been  doing  just  that  and  already  have  a  few  interesting  con¬ 
clusions  to  offer.  Our  investigation,  pursued  off  and  on  for  the  past 
several  weeks,  has  been  full  of  surprises.  Picture  us  with  a  pile  of 
twenty  books  scattered  about  the  desk  and  tabulating  endless  columns 
of  figures.  At  this  writing  we  are  still  at  it,  but  enough  data  has  come 
out  of  the  search  to  make  interesting  reading. 

Only  top  grade  coins  are  being  considered.  In  this  study,  the  lowest 
priced  date  or  mint  for  a  coin  in  any  given  design  series  is  referred  to 
as  a  “ty-pe  coin.”  In  the  earliest  types  we  use  “fine,”  as  that  was  the 
highest  grade  listed  in  early  editions.  As  all  followers  of  the  Red  Book 
know,  many  grade-columns  have  been  added  in  recent  years  and  this, 
together  with  higher  values,  indicates  better  than  anything  the  true 
growth  of  interest  in  our  hobby.  In  the  March  1965  Whitman  Numis¬ 
matic  Journal  we  charted  some  figures  to  show  that  uncirculated  coins 
fared  better  than  lower  grades  in  the  market  place.  This  held  true 
in  both  scarce  and  common  dates.  That  coverage  was  concerned  with 
a  few  representative  modern  coin  types  only.  Our  present  analysis 
starts  from  the  earlist  types  and  omits  all  regular  gold  issues  as  well 
as  the  current  or  recent  types  of  subsidiary  and  minor  coins.  The 
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reason  for  passing  over  Lincoln  cents,  Jefferson  nickels,  Roosevelt 
dimes,  etc.  is  simply  that  they  are  too  readily  available  to  make  a 
case  for  the  comparisons  we  contemplate.  This  fact  will  be  self  evident 
when  the  reader  sees  the  charts  and  becomes  fully  aware  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  and  conclusions. 

We  are  concerned  in  this  study  with  the  investment  comparisons  of 
common,  intermediate  and  scarce  dates  either  by  period  or  denomi¬ 
nation  as  revealed  by  twenty  years  of  price  records.  We  hadn’t  gone 
far  with  our  compilation  before  a  common  principle  came  into  sharp 
focus.  As  we  went  from  half  cents  to  large  cents  to  two  cents  and  up 
to  the  current  coins,  the  formula  became  more  and  more  fixed  and 
constant.  We  learned  that,  on  average,  the  common  date  in  any  type 
series  has  shown  the  best  investment  record.  True,  there  are  some 
notable  exceptions  in  the  well  known,  extremely  popular  coins.  But, 
wait  and  see. 

We  wanted  to  know  how  the  formula  affected  either  short  or  long 
date  series.  What  about  Indian  Head  Cents?  Was  there  anything 
special  about  types  with  arrows  at  the  date  in  the  1853-55  period?  Do 
die  varieties  such  as  the  1918-S  over  7  quarter  or  the  three-legged 
Buffalo  Nickel  offer  a  unique  price  story?  How  do  commemorative 
coins  individually  compare  with  one  another,  and  which  was  the  best 
investment  for  the  twenty-year  span? 

Let’s  analyze  some  of  these  common  or  “type”  coins  which  as  a 
group  have  already  been  established  as  the  best  investment.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  follow  the  chart  for  a  single  type  coin  from  one  edition  to 
another  and  discover  that  the  “common”  label  jumps  from  one  date 


ATTENTION,  COLLECTORS 

WE  ARE  ABOUT  TO  CATALOGUE 

OUR  WINTER  AUCTION 


IF  YOU  HAVF  COINS  TO  SELL— 
CONTACT  US  NOW! 


FRENCH'S 

Box  256,  Jensen  Beach, 
Fla.  33457 

Phone  305-287-1566 
Formerly  of  Troy,  New  York 
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to  another.  In  most  cases  the  common  date  in  the  latest  edition  is 
not  the  same  date  as  the  lowest  priced  coin  in  the  first  edition  (1947) 
or  even  the  tenth  (1957).  In  some  groups  many  date  changes  occur 
during  the  twenty-year  period.  In  some  series  several  dates  are  all 
priced  at  the  same  low  figure  as  seen  in  the  Liberty  Seated  Dime 
type,  for  example. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how,  occasionally,  a  coin  regains  the  “low” 
status  off  and  on  between  the  first  and  latest  editions.  This  happened 
to  the  1882  Shield  Nickel  and  the  1795  plain  edge,  no  pole  half-cent, 
among  others.  It  is  uncommon  for  any  single  date  to  last  the  whole 
period  on  the  bottom,  but  the  1851  half-cent  made  it.  Sometimes  a 
certain  date  will  drop  down  for  a  single  year  such  as  the  1895  Barber 
Quarter  did  in  the  tenth  edition  at  $6.60  only  to  reappear  in  the 
twentieth  along  with  23  other  “lowest”  at  $32.50.  The  truth  is  that 
every  type  coin  has  its  own  characteristics.  Each  has  been  subject  to 
pressures  of  popularity  at  various  periods.  The  low  end  is  full  of 
action.  The  top  end  is  rather  predictable,  because  a  “rare”  coin  seems 
to  remain  alone  and  aloof  and  often  unattainable  on  its  little  glamor¬ 
ous  pedestal.  Many  scarce  coins  wither  and  fade  as  they  level  off,  for 
they  all  sooner  or  later  price  themselves  out  of  the  market.  Not  so 
with  our  “type”  or  common  dates;  they  have  lots  of  growing  room 
and  they  do  grow — in  time. 

As  a  starter  we’re  presenting  a  general  analysis  by  periods  of  all 
major,  recognized  United  States  types  and  grouping  them  into  three 
grade  categories: 

1.  Commonest  2.  Intermediate  3.  Scarcest 

The  column  at  the  extreme  right  shows  a  gain  factor,  or  the  number 
of  times  a  coin  increases  its  worth  for  the  twenty-year  period.  Ex¬ 
ample:  an  1806  quarter  valued  at  $25  in  the  first  (1947)  edition  and 
listed  at  $640  in  the  twentieth  shows  a  multiple  of  25.6  or  for  each 
dollar  invested,  a  return  of  $25.60  is  realized.  Only  first  edition  and 
current  prices  are  shown  in  the  charts  to  follow: 


ANALYSIS  OF  U.S.  TYPE  COINS 
PERIOD  1793-1808 


COMMONEST  DATE 

FIRST  EDITION 

20TH  EDITION 

GAIN  MULTIPLE 

Half  Cent 

1795  Plain  Edge 

Fine  $ 

12.50 

$  140.00 

11.20 

1804  PI.  4,  Stemless 

Fine 

2.00 

17.50 

8.75 

Cent 

1794 

Fine 

7.50 

77.50 

10.30 

1802 

Fine 

3.00 

22.50 

7.50 

Half  Dime 

1795 

Fine 

10.00 

275.00 

27.50 

1800 

Fine 

12.50 

250.00 

20.00 

Dime 

1796 

Fine 

35.00 

650.00 

18.57 

1807 

Unc. 

25.00 

550.00 

22.00 

Quarter 

1806 

Unc. 

25.00 

640.00 

25.6 

Half 

1795 

1806  Ptd.  6,  Stem 

Fine 

17.50 

275.00 

15.71 

Thru  Claw 

Fine 

3.00 

65.00 

21.66 

Dollar 

1796  Sm.  Date,  Lg.  Let. 

V.  Fine 

25.00 

300.00 

12.00 

1802 

V.  Fine 

17.50 

180.00 

10.28 

TOTAL 

$ 

195.50 

$  3,442.50 

Ave.  17.60 
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INTERMEDIATE  VALUES 

Half  Cent  1797  Let.  Edge 

Fine  $ 

75.00 

$  575.00 

7.66 

1806  Sm.  6,  Stems 

Fine 

8.50 

75.00 

8.82 

Cent 

1796 

Fine 

25.00 

95.00 

3.80 

1801  3  Errors 

Fine 

25.00 

170.00 

6.80 

Half  Dime  1797  13  Stars 

Fine 

30.00 

300.00 

10.00 

1805 

Fine 

65.00 

400.00 

6.15 

Dime 

1797  13  Stars 

Fine 

65.00 

550.00 

8.46 

1800 

Unc. 

85.00 

675.00 

7.94 

Quarter 

1805 

Unc. 

27.50 

725.00 

26.36 

Half 

1794 

Fine 

45.00 

550.00 

12.20 

1802 

Fine 

20.00 

190.00 

9.50 

Dollar 

1797  9+7,  Lg.  Let. 

V.  Fine 

30.00 

410.00 

13.66 

1800 

V.  Fine 

20.00 

165.00 

8.25 

TOTAL 

$ 

521.50 

$  4,730.00 

Ave. 

9.07 

SCARCEST  DATE 

Half  Cent 

1796  No  Pole 

Fine  $ 

375.00 

$  2,800.00 

7.46 

1802  Rev.  1800 

Fine 

37.50 

600.00 

16.00 

Cent 

1793 

Fine 

150.00 

1,175.00 

7.83 

1799/98 

Fine 

225.00 

1,000.00 

4.44 

Half  Dime  1794 

Fine 

32.50 

425.00 

13.07 

1802 

Fine 

450.00 

3,000.00 

6.66 

Dime 

1797  16  Stars 

Fine 

75.00 

500.00 

6.66 

1804 

Unc. 

250.00 

1,350.00 

5.40 

Quarter 

1796 

Unc. 

100.00 

5,900.00 

59.00 

Half 

1795  3  Leaves 

Fine 

165.00 

700.00 

4.24 

1796  16  Stars 

Fine 

300.00 

3,650.00 

12.16 

Dollar 

1797  9+7,  Sm.  Let. 

V.  Fine 

85.00 

900.00 

10.58 

1799  8+5  Stars 

V.  Fine 

35.00 

225.00 

6.42 

TOTAL 

$2,280.00 

$22,225.00 

Ave 

9.74 

This  chart  is  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  time  periods  generally  recg- 
nized  in  the  United  States  series.  Because  our  U.  S.  coin  types  did 
not  all  start  and  end  together,  we  felt  obliged  to  separate  some  groups 
such  as  cents  and  minor  coins.  Nevertheless,  the  collecting  habits  or 
popularity  impact  are  reflected  pretty  clearly  by  this  generalized 
coverage.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  show  only  first  and  20th  edition 
values.  Some  later  charts  will  be  more  detailed  and  will  include  all 
editions.  First  we  can  see  that,  in  general,  the  common  or  “type” 
coins  are  well  above  average  in  investment  gain.  The  “rare”  group  is 
often  next  best  and  the  intermediate  averages  least  desirable.  The 
exceptions  can  readily  be  seen.  We  ought  to  state  that  the  inter¬ 
mediate  group  is  represented  by  a  random  selection  without  actually 
selecting  a  dead  center  value  between  the  highest  and  lowest  for  the 
year.  Oirr  pick  was  simply  a  coin  which  was  in  between  all  the  way 
from  the  first  to  the  twentieth  edition.  Thus  it  can  be  conceded  that 
this  middle  group  is  not  an  accurate  average,  but  a  general  selection 
which  was  our  own.  Any  reader  might  have  picked  a  different  list, 
and  he  is  most  welcome  to  try  it  out.  We  believe,  however,  that  other 
combinations  in  this  category  would  come  out  about  the  same. 

This  first  chart  does  not  present  a  very  dependable  pattern  so  to 
put  some  life  and  glamour  into  this  project,  we  will  show  next  a 
chart  of  the  first  general  period,  1793-1808.  The  choices  of  the  com- 
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mon  and  scarcest  groups  are  absolute  and  are  dates  falling  into  those 
classes  in  the  First  Edition  Red  Book.  No  matter  if  these  lowest  and 
highest  values  shifted  to  other  dates  during  the  following  two  decades, 
we  stuck  with  the  original  ranking. 


ANALYSIS  OF  U.S.  TYPE  COINS  BY  PERIODS 
AND  BY  DEGREES  OF  SCARCITY 
ALL  DENOMINATIONS  COMBINED 


COMMONEST  DATE 

FIRST  EDITION 

20th  EDITION 

GAIN  MULTIPLE 

1.  1793-1808 

$  195.50 

$  3,442.50 

17.60 

2.  1808-1837 

27.50 

572.20 

20.80 

3.  1837-1866 

41.50 

650.00 

15.66 

4.  1853—55  Arrows 

8.00 

188.00 

23.50 

5.  1851-1889 

17.60 

328.50 

18.66 

6.  1860-1891  Lib.  Std.  Silver 

18.25 

280.00 

15.34 

7.  1872— 1874  Arrows 

10.75 

467.50 

43.50 

8.  Cents  Nickels  1864-1912 

6.25 

47.00 

7.52 

9.  1878—1921  Barber,  Morgan 

10.25 

150.00 

14.63 

10.  1913-1935 

12.35 

107.35 

107.35 

TOTAL 

INTERMEDIATE  VALUES 

$  347.95 

$  6,232.85 

Ave.  17.91 

1.  1793-1808 

$  521.50 

$  4,730.00 

9.07 

2.  1808-1837 

190.00 

1,637.50 

8.61 

3.  1837-1866 

185.50 

1,160.00 

6.25 

4.  1853—55  Arrows 

28.00 

280.00 

10.00 

5.  1851-1889 

43.75 

490.00 

11.20 

6.  1860-1891  Lib.  Std.  Silver 

201.00 

1,572.50 

7.82 

7.  1872—1874  Arrows 

78.00 

611.00 

7.83 

8.  Cents  Nickels  1864—1912 

12.50 

135.00 

10.80 

9.  1878—1921  Barber,  Morgan 

57.50 

565.00 

9.82 

10.  1913-1935 

83.00 

782.50 

9.42 

TOTAL 

SCARCEST  DATE 

$1,400.25 

$11,963.50 

Ave.  8.54 

1.  1793-1808 

$2,280.00 

$22,225.00 

9.74 

2.  1808— '1837 

740.00 

5,215.00 

7.04 

3.  1837—1866 

525.00 

4,570.00 

8.70 

4.  1853—55  Arrows 

273.50 

957.50 

3.50 

5.  1851-1889 

312.00 

3,792.50 

12.15 

6.  1860-1891  Lib.  Std.  Silver 

762.50 

7,945.00 

10.42 

7.  1872-1874  Arrows 

813.75 

3,487.50 

4.28 

8.  Cents  Nickels  1864-  1912 

65.00 

1,400.00 

21.53 

9.  1878—1921  Barber,  Morgan 

605.00 

8,350.00 

13.76 

10.  1913-1935 

314.00 

3,099.00 

9.86 

TOTAL 

$6,690.75 

$61,041.50 

Ave.  9.12 

Future  charts  will  show  some  interesting  jumping  around.  This 
fickleness,  however,  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  common  class 
and  no  two  type  categories  are  the  same.  The  more  we  delve  into  this 
study  the  more  intriguing  it  becomes.  We’ll  have  another  area  of 
analysis  next  time  around.  Meanwhile,  we  suggest  that  you  check 
your  own  type  coins  and  if  you  do,  you  might  possibly  become  a  little 
more  respectful  toward  this  lowly  “commoner”  group. 
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The  Rothschild  Medal 

COMMEMORATIVE  STATE  MEDAL  1966 

Issued  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Knesset  Building. 


The  medal  honours  the  memory  of  the  late  Baron  Edmond  de 
Rothschild,  Father  of  the  Yishuv,  and  of  his  son  James,  who  made 
possible  the  construction  of  the  Knesset  building  in  Jerusalem. 

Obverse:  Portraits  of  Edmond  and  James  de  Rothschild. 

Reverse-  Symbolic  groups  representing  Viticulture,  Education  and 
Industry,  crowned  by  the  Knesset  Building. 

Designed  by  famous  medallist  Paul  Vincze  of  London. 

BRONZE  59  mm  78g  Quantity:  15,000  Price:  $  4. — 

SILVER  986  45  mm  40g  Quantity:  5,000  Price:  $14.— 

GOLD  22  carat  35  mm  30g  Quantity:  3,000  Price:  $90. — 


Each  medal  is  numbered  on  the  edge  and  marked  with  the 
emblem  of  the  State,  the  words  State  of  Israel'  in  Hebrew  and 
in  English,  and  the  date  of  the  dedication  of  the  Knesset. 

ISRAEL  GOVERNMENT  COINS 
AND  MEDALS  CORPORATION 

11,  Keren  Hayesod  St.,  Jerusalem,  Israel 
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New  Issues — World  Coins 

The  coordinator  for  new  world  coin  issues  and  information  is 
Ernst  Kraus,  393  Seventh  Avenue,  Room  939,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 
Specimens  sent  to  him  will  be  returned  promptly  after  they  are 
photographed.  All  contributors  will  receive  a  credit  notice  as  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  ^cooperation. 


ALBANIA 

Under  its  currency  reform  of  1964,  Albania  has  issued  three  coins, 
all  dated  1964  and  all  in  aluminum.  They  are  tentatively  listed  as 


follows: 

Tentative  Tentative 

Catalog  No.  Value  (Unc.) 

39  10  Qindara  Aluminum  1964  .  $ _ 


Obverse:  Arms  in  center  between  4  stars  on  each  side,  date 
below,  SHQIPERA  (Albania)  on  top.  Reverse:  Value  within 
wreath,  5  stars  above. 

40  20  Qindara  Aluminum  1964  .  . . 

Design  as  above,  larger  planchet. 

41  1  Lek  Aluminum  1964  .  . 

Similar  to  the  above. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  obtain  these  new  specimens  from  Albania  at 
this  time. 


REPUBLIC  OF  BOTSWANA 

To  celebrate  its  independence  from  Great  Britain,  this  new  African 
republic  will  strike  a  10-Thebe  gold  piece  to  be  issued  September  30. 
The  coin  will  bear  the  portrait  of  President  Seretse  Khama.  The  reverse 
will  have  the  Botswana  Arms.  5,000  pieces  will  be  made. 

The  “thebe”  denomination  equals  10  South  African  rands,  or  $14. 
The  word  itself  means  “shield.” 

Botswana  is  the  former  Bechuanaland,  taken  by  the  British  as  a 
Protectorate  on  September  30,  1885.  Its  capital  city  is  Gaberones. 

BRAZIL 

According  to  Mr.  D.  G.  Coimbra,  of  Caixa,  Brazil,  the  Central  Bank 
of  the  Republic  has  placed  orders  with  the  mint  for  new  10  and  20 
centavos  coins  which  will  be  equivalent  to  the  10  and  20  cruzeiro  notes 
now  in  circulation.  The  metal  will  be  copper-nickel.  The  1  Cent  may 
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9  Piece 

BAHAMA  SETS 

$23.50 

Including  Two  Excellent  Crowns 

$5.00  &  $2.00.  The  $5.00  is  the 
largest  multiple  dollar  crown  ever 
struck!  A  marvelous  future  invest¬ 
ment. 

Plastic  case  available  @  $6.00 

SIDNEY 
W.  SMITH 

L.M.  #332  A.N.A. 

2512  BiSCAYNE  BOULEVARD 
MIAMI  33137  •  FLORIDA 


SALE  ON  GOLD  COINS 

Br.  Unc.  St.  Gaudens  $20.  Price  ea.  $49.50. 

Your  choice:  1908  P  NM,  1914  D,  1924  P, 
1925  P,  1926  P,  1927  P.  Other  BU  Gaudens 
$20:  1907  P  NM  $51.50.  1910  D  $51.50. 
1911  D  $54.50.  1915  S  $58.50.  1922  P  $56.50. 
1923  P  $56.50. 

Br.  Unc.  Liberty  $20.  Price  each  $49.95. 
Your  choice:  1900  S,  1904  P,  1907  P, 
Also:  1901  P  $57.50.  1903  P  $55. 

Foreign  Gold 

Belgium.  Leopold  II,  20  Fr.  BU-EF.  Cat. 

$22.50.  Our  price:  $13.75. 

Dutch  E.  Indies.  I  Ducat  BU.  Fried.  #22. 

Cat.  $25.  Our  price:  $9.95. 

France.  20  Francs  BU.  Fr.  #336.  Cat.  $20. 
Our  price:  $13.95. 

Great  Britain.  Sovereigns  EF-BU.  $13.75 
ea.  Your  choice:  Eliz.  Jubilee  Head, 
Old  Head,  Ed.  YU,  Geo.  V. 

Hungary.  20  Kr.  BU.  Fr.  #92.  Cat.  $27.50. 
Our  price:  $13.95. 

Italy.  20  Lire.  EF-BU.  Viet.  Emman.  II  or 
Humbert  I.  $13.75  ea. 

Netherlands.  10  Guilders  BU  Wilhelmina. 

Cat.  $25.  Our  price:  $13.75  ea. 
Switzerland.  20  Francs  BU.  Fried.  #7. 
$13.75  ea. 

Everything  postpaid  and  insured  to  you. 

GERALD  ZAID  (ANA) 

Dept.  W 

P.O.  Box  183  Wyncote,  Penna. 


ADELPHIA 

Has  Moved  to 

42  N.  9th  St. 

Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 

19107 

LARGER  QUARTERS 
TO  BETTER  SERVE  YOU 

ADELPHIA  STAMP  and 

com  co me. 

WHOLESALE 
DISTRIBUTORS 
COIN  and  STAMP  SUPPLIES 


Get  an  absolutely 
FREE  COPY  of  world- 
famous,  colorful  COINS 
MAGAZINE.  Full  ofthe 
lore,  romance  and 
inside  information  on 
coin  collecting. 

LIMITED  TIME  OFFER 


Coin*  Magazine 
207  Water  Street 
lola,  Wisconsin  54945 

Please  send  my  FREE 
COPY  of  Coins  Mogaxine 

Name . 

Address . 

City . 

State . Zip . 
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be  struck  in  stainless  steel,  if  tests  which  are  now  being  conducted 
prove  satisfactory. 

The  mint  in  Rio  has  a  rather  extensive  program  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  present  facilities,  not  only  for  coin  stamping  but  also  for 
the  printing  of  paper  money.  New  machines  and  equipment  have  been 
installed  to  meet  the  demand  and  bring  methods  of  production  up  to 
date. 


BULGARIA 

Through  courtesy  of  the  official  Bulgarian  State  Commercial  Enter¬ 
prise  “Raznoiznos,”  we  are  able  to  illustrate  and  catalog  two  new 
four-piece  commemorative  issues  from  that  country. 

1100th  Anniversary  of  the  Slavonic  Alphabet  863-1963. 


60  2  Leva  Silver  1963  .  4.00 

Obverse:  Standing  figures  of  Cyril  and  Methody,  inscription 
surrounding,  dates  863-1963  below.  Reverse:  Value  in  center, 
inscription  above  and  below. 

61  5  Leva  Silver  1963  .  9.00 

Similar  to  the  above  except  for  size  and  value. 

62  10  Leva  Gold  1963  .  . 

Similar  to  the  above  except  for  size  and  value. 

63  20  Leva  Gold  1963  .  . 

Similar  to  the  above  except  for  size  and  value. 

80th  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Georgy  Dimitrov  (1882-1962), 
and  the  20th  Anniversary  of  People’s  Power  (1944-1964). 


64  2  Leva  Silver  1964  .  4.00 

Obverse:  Bust  of  Dimitrov  to  left,  Cyrillic  inscription  GEORGY 
DIMITROV  above,  dates  1882-1949  below.  Reverse:  Flag  over 
numeral,  inscription  NARODNA  REPUBLTKA  BULGARIA 
above,  dates  1944-1964  below. 
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HUDGEONS  E-Z  SEAL 

COIN  HOLDER 


New  High-Speed  manufacturing  techniques  now  enable 
us  to  offer  our  famous  coin  holders  at  this  new  low 
price. 

STILL  THE  BEST 


.  now  in  sizes 
. . .  easy  to  type  on 

. no  staples  to  rust 

. ultra-thin  design 

. guaranteed  to  stick 

. proven  faster  to  use 

. air-tighl  protection 

. fits  all  U.S.  and  foreign  coins 


BOX  OF  100  HOLDERS 


100  FOR 


FREE 

COIN  STORAGE 
BOX  INCLUDED 


HUDGEONS  E-Z  PRODUCTS 


7344  ASSOCIATE  AVE. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44109 
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6.1 


8.00 


5  Leva  Silver  1964  . 

Similar  to  the  above  except  for  size  and  value. 


♦. 


66  10  Leva  Gold  1964  . 

Similar  to  the  above  except  for  size  and  value. 


67  20  Leva  Gold  1964  .  . 

Similar  to  the  above  except  for  size  and  value. 

COLOMBIA 

The  Uprising  Commemoratives  of  1960 

Much  discussion  has  centered  around  this  set  of  commemoratives, 
and  for  a.  time' they  were  practically  non-available.  Also,  erroneous 
mintage  figures  were  somehow  released,  thus  giving  the  coins  a  false 
aura  of  scarcity  or  even  rarity.  Not  too  long  ago,  quantities  of  all 
denominations  in  circulated  condition  became  available,  and  corrected 
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1966,  14th  EDITION  STANDARD  CAT¬ 
ALOGUE  OF  CANADIAN  COINS, 
TOKENS  &  PAPER  MONEY  by  J.  E. 
Charlton.  The  standard  reference  and 
best  seller — 

$1.00  (In  Canada  $1.35) 

STANDARD  GRADING  GUIDE  TO  CA¬ 
NADIAN  DECIMAL  COINS.  By  James 
E.  Charlton  and  Robert  C.  Willey.  The 
most  complete,  authoritative  publication 
on  this  subject.  Includes  coins  of  Can¬ 
ada,  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island 

$1.75  (In  Canada  $1.95) 

Jobbers  and  Dealers  write  for  special  quan¬ 
tity  price  schedule  on  these  publications. 
Generous  discounts.  We  carry  a  complete 
line  of  Coin  &  Stamp  collector's  accessories. 

CHARLTON  COIN  & 
STAMP  CO.,  Ltd. 

92  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto  1,  Canada 


CHOICE 

Silver  Dollars 

UNCIRCULATED 

1878-79-80-81-82  S  mint;  1883- 
84-85-1899-1900-01-02-04  O  mint 
Beautiful  Unc.  coins.  $3.00  ea.  The 
lot  1 3  coins  $35.00. 

Special  for  this  month,  1885  CC 
Dollar,  Proof  Like  $55.00. 

New  65  Page  Price  List 
# 33-50 i 

NORMAN  SHULTZ 

Box  746 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84110 


Is  Buying 
and  Selling 


Brilliant  Uncirculated 


UNITED  STATES 
COMMEMORATIVE  COINS 

SILVER  AND  GOLD 


KNOWLEDGE  [SSIONgX 

(NUMISMATISTS) 

rr  "V\1<hiiid  -  incj 

I  MSKWSIBUTT 


Write  for  Price  List 

HY  BROWN 

185  Main  St.,  Painesville,  Ohio  44077 
Area  Code  216-357-5544 
Send  for  our  free  coin  supply  catalogue 
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mintage  figures  were  found  showing  the  set  to  be  quite  readily  avail¬ 
able  for  all  denominations.  While  some  may  be  truly  scarce  in  Uncir¬ 
culated  condition,  they  can  no  longer  be  considered  hard  to  find  in 
used  condition. 

There  has  also  been  confusion  as  to  the  differences  between  these 
commemoratives  and  the  similarly  designed  regular  issues  which  are 
Catalog  Nos.  61,  63,  67,  68,  70  and  71.  For  1960,  only  the  1,  5  and  10 
centavos  pieces  were  issued  both  as  regular  coinage  and  as  commemo¬ 
ratives.  Regular  issues  have  only  the  one  date,  1960,  whereas  all 


The  regular  issue  5  and  10  centavos  of  1960. 
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WANTED 

West  Indies  Coins 

1600-1880 

Tokens,  Regular  Issues  and  the 
Cut  and/or  Counter-stamped 
Spanish,  French,  British,  Dutch, 
and  United  States  used  in  the 
Caribbean  area. 

RAY  BYRNE 

Life  Member,  A.N.A.— A.N.S, 
701  N.  Negley  Ave. 
Pittsburgh  6,  Penna. 
Phone  (412)  441-0738 


Rare  Old  Red  Books 


Edition 

Buy 

Sell 

1st 

1947 . 

. $16.00 

$29.00 

2nd 

1948 . 

.  11.00 

19.00 

3rd 

1949 . 

.  8.00 

14.00 

4th 

1950 . 

.  6.50 

11.00 

5th 

1952 . 

.  5.50 

9.50 

6th 

1953 . 

_  4.50 

7.50 

7  th 

1954 .  . 

.  3.75 

6.50 

8th 

1955 . 

.  3.25 

5.50 

9th 

1956 . 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10  th 

1957 . 

.  2.00 

3.75 

11th 

1958 . 

.  2.00 

3.75 

12  th 

1959 . 

.  1.25 

2.75 

13th 

&  14th 

.  1.00 

2.75 

15th 

thru  20th 

*1.75 

*Brand  new  copies.  Please  only  NICE 
books  wanted.  Sell  complete  nice  sets 
1st  thru  20th,  $125.00.  Wrap  securely 
and  insui’e.  Also  want  all  old  coin 
books  in  nice  condition.  No  old  coin 
catalogs  wanted !  Only  books !  Please 
write,  tell  me  condition  and  price  you 
want  on  these  old  books. 

Sum  berg  Enterprises 

39J  Lebanon  St. 

Malden,  Mass.  02148 


INDIVIDUAL  COIN  HOLDERS 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  PLEXIGLAS 

Over  500  other  holders  listed  in  new  catalog  $67 


#144  2x2  $1.00 


#145  3x3  $1.75 

CAPITAL  PLASTICS  INC.  *3136  Dellwood  Ave.,  N.W. 
CANTON,  OHIO  44708  Phone  (216)  477-2281 
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denominations  of  the  commemoratives  bear  the  dual  dates  1810-1900. 
Illustrations  of  these  pieces  are  presented  here  for  purposes  of  clari¬ 
fication.  On  the  1,  5  and  10  centavos,  the  dual  dates  are  very  weakly 
struck. 

Mintages  for  the  commemoratives  are  as  follows: 


Catalog  No. 

Denomination 

Mintage 

73 

1  Centavo 

500,000 

74 

2  Centavos 

250,000 

A74 

5  Centavos 

400,000 

75 

10  Centavos 

1,000,000 

76 

20  Centavos 

500,000 

77 

50  Centavos 

200,000 

Specimens  of  the  commemorative  coins  courtesy  Mr.  Jack  Friedberg 
of  Capitol  Coin  Co.,  New  York. 

♦. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mintage  Figures  For  Modern  Commemorative  Coins  Released 
Through  courtesy  of  the  Statni  Banka  Ceskoslovenska,  the  following 
mintage  figures  are  now  made  public  for  the  first  time: 


Catalog 

Denomination 

Quantity 

No. 

and  Date 

Commemorating 

Minted 

Proofs 

53 

10  Kcs. 

1954 

10th  Anniv. 

Slovak  Uprising 

250,000 

5,000 

54 

25  Kcs. 

1954 

same  as  above 

250,000 

5,000 

55 

10  Kcs. 

1955 

10th  Anniv.  of 
Liberation 

300,000 

5,000 

56 

25  Kcs. 

1955 

same  as  above 

200,000 

5,000 

57 

50  Kcs. 

1955 

same  as  above 

120,000 

— 

58 

100  Kcs. 

1955 

same  as  above 

75,000 

— 

60 

10  Kcs. 

1957 

300th  Anniv. 
“Opera  didactica 
omnia”  by  J.  A. 
Komensky 

155,000 

5,000 

61 

10  Kcs. 

1957 

250th  Anniv. 
Technical  High 

'  - 

School 

80,000 

5,000 

69 

10  Kcs. 

1964 

20th  Anniv. 

Slovak  Uprising 

120,000 

70 

25  Kcs. 

1955 

20th  Anniv.  of 
Liberation 

150,000 

5,000 

71 

10  Kcs. 

1965 

550th  Anniv. 

Death  of  John 
Huss 

60,000 

5,000 

74 

10  Kcs. 

1966 

Great  Moravia — 
1100  Years 

120,000 

5,000 
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MEXICAN  B.U.  SETS  IN  HOLDER 


ARQ.  SERGIO  TORRES  MARTINEZ 

S.  N.  M.  8 3 -A  Apartado  Postal  7391,  Mexico  I,  D.  F.  ANA  47228 

RED,  WHITE,  GREEN,  BLUE  AND  BLACK 
Set  No.  I  — 1.00,  .50,  .20,  .10,  .05,  .01  — 

1966 — Except.  .50  and  .10  Cents. 

dated  1959  . $  2.00 

Set  No.  2—1.00,  .50,  .25,  .20,  .05,  .01  — 

1964  . .$  1.60 

Set  No.  3—0.25  Cents.  1950/1/2/3  and  1964 . $  1.50 

Set  No.  4—1.00,  .50,  .20,  .05,  .01  —  1965  . $  1.35 

Set  No.  5—1.00,  .20,  .10,  .05,  .01  —  1966  . $  1.20 

Set  No.  6—0.720  Silver  Set,  1.00,  .50,  .20,  .10— BU/VF . $  2.50 

Set  No.  7 — Guatemala  Set — .50,  .25,  .10,  .05  and  0.01  of  Quetzal  . $  2.50 


If  your  order  for  the  above  Sets  is  higher  than  $50.00,  get  a  discount  of  20% 

BU  1966  COINS  IN  BULK  (NET  PRICES) 


10 

20 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

0.01 

—  Tasse!  of  wheat  . 

. Copper  — $  .60 

1.00 

2.00 

3.80 

0.05 

—  J.  O.  de  Dominguez  . 

.  "  — $  .30 

.40 

.70 

1.30 

6.50 

12.00 

0.10 

—  .Inarfi7 

.  "  — $  .60 

1.00 

2.00 

3.80 

0.20 

—  Pyramid  of  the  Sun  . 

.  "  — $  .70 

1.20 

2.50 

5.00 

18.50 

35.00 

0.25 

—  Madero  . . 

.  Nickel  -$ 

0.50 

—  Cuauhtemoc  . . 

. - .  "  -$ 

1.00 

—  Morelos  _ 

_  Silver  — $2.80 

4.50 

10.00 

18.00 

80.00 

150.00 

Service . .  •  has  been  the  secret  of  our  suc¬ 
cess  ...  it  has  placed  us  at  the 
pinnacle  of  suppliers  of  all 
numismatic  accessories  that  are 
advertised. 

We  are  prompt  .  .  .  efficient! 
Every  Whitman  product ,  of  course! 
East  or  West  M.  MEGHRIG  &  SONS  Serves  You  Best 

In  New  York  (10003):  239  Park  Avenue  South,  GRamercy  3-8150 
In  Los  Angeles  (90005):  525  South  Western  Avenue,  DUnklrk  8-9393 
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ETHIOPIA 


New  gold  commemorative  issues  dated  1966  have  been  struck  in  the 
following  denominations:  10,  20,  50,  100  and  200  Ethiopian  Dollars. 
These  were  struck  in  Milan,  Italy  by  Numismatica  Italiana. 

The  coins  were  struck  to  celebrate  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  Fs  75th 
birthday  and  his  50th  year  of  leading  his  nation.  More  details  will  fol¬ 
low  as  they  become  available. 


KENYA 

To  celebrate  the  75th  birthday  of  President  M.  J.  Kenyatta,  three 
gold  coins  are  to  be  struck  at  the  Royal  Mint  for  the  occasion. 

1  100  Shillings  Gold  1966  .  . 

Obverse:  Head  of  the  President  to  left,  legend  around:  MZEE 
JOMO  KENYATTA.  Reverse:  Pres.  Kenyatta’s  famous  fly- 
whisk,  value  and  date  below.  Legend  around:  FATHER  OF 
THE  KENYA  NATION. 

2  250  Shillings  Gold  1966  .  . 

Obverse:  Similar  to  above.  Reverse:  In  the  center  a  cockerel  of 
Kenya,  value  and  date  below.  Legend  around  as  above. 

3  500  Shillings  Gold  1966  .  . 

Obverse:  Similar  to  above.  Reverse:  Mount  Kenya  in  center, 
value  and  date  below,  legend  as  above.  Gold  coins  became  legal 
tender  effective  September  13th,  1966. 

All  the  above  information  courtesy  of  Badaruddin  Mohamed  Ismail 
of  Zanzibar,  Tanzania. 


NETHERLANDS 

Starting  with  1967,  the  Netherlands  will  issue  1  and  2 Y2  Gulden 
coins  in  pure  nickel  instead  of  silver.  Thus  another  country  follows  the 
same  path  taken  by  so  many  in  the  past.  Further  details  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  they  become  available.  This  information  courtesy  S.A.M. 
LeLoux  of  Amsterdam. 

1^  Variety  to  be  Cataloged 

In  the  6th  Edition  of  the  Modern  World  Coins  catalog,  the  One  Cent 
Brass  1943  P  mint,  type  of  Netherlands  No.  36,  was  mentioned  on  page 
340  but  not  given  a  separate  catalog  listing.  In  the  7th  Edition  and  in 
the  new  Current  Coins  of  the  World  catalog  to  be  released  shortly,  this 
situation  has  ,been  corrected,  and  the  ltf  brass  will  henceforth  carry 
the  Catalog  No.  36a. 


36a  1  Cent  Brass  1943  . 40 

4,000,000  were  struck  at  Philadelphia  during  the  war  for  use  specif¬ 
ically  in  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam. 
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TOM  WASS  Offers  C.S.  t.olil 


$20.00 

Liberty  . 

.  .  .  .BU 

49.00 

XF-AU 

48.00 

20.00 

St.  Gaudens  .  . 

.  .  .  .BU 

48.00 

XF-AU 

47.00 

10.00 

Indian  . 

.  .  .  .BU 

43.00 

XF-AU 

41.00 

10.00 

Liberty  . 

.  .  .  .BU 

31.50 

XF-AU 

29.50 

5.00 

Indian  . 

.  .  .  .BU 

28.00 

XF-AU 

24.50 

5.00 

Liberty  . 

.  .  .  .BU 

26.50 

XF-AU 

24.50 

3.00 

Liberty  . 

.  .  .  .BU 

Wtd. 

XF 

190.00 

VF 

175.00 

2.50 

Indian  . 

.  .  .  .BU 

26.50 

XF-AU 

24.00 

2.50 

Liberty  . 

.  .  .  .BU 

39.50 

XF-AU 

35.50 

1.00 

Type  f . 

.  .  .  .BU 

45.00 

XF-AU 

40.00 

1.00 

Type  III  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .BU 

Wtd. 

XF-AU 

48.00 

VF-XF 

43.00 

Common 

Dates  - 

-  Our 

Choice 

TOM  W  ASS 

565  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Telephone  212 — 682-0025 


For  the  finest  personal  service  on  coin  and 
stamp  supplies  in  the  New  England  States,  call 
or  write — 

Maurice  A.  Storck  &  Sons 

P.O.  Box  644 
Portland,  Maine  04104 

FAST  —  RELIABLE  —  Featuring  the  complete 
Whitman  line  and  other  coin  and  stamp  sup¬ 
plies. 

Phone  207-774-7271 
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PAKISTAN 


In  the  October  Journal  there  was  a  new  variety  listed  as  No.  5a 
in  Copper-Nickel.  This  coin  was  struck  in  Pure  Nickel  with  no  alloy. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  K.  Graves  for  calling  this  error  to  our 
attention. 


RUSSIA 

According  to  our  faithful  reporter  Richard  Bareuther,  Russia  plans 
to  issue  a  commemorative  Rouble  to  celebrate  the  50th  Anniversary  of 
the  1917  October  Revolution.  Specimens  will  be  struck  in  copper-nickel 
and  will  be  released  on  November  7th,  1967. 


SPAIN 


122  100  Pesetas  Silver  1966 .  — 

Obverse:  Head  of  Franco  to  right,  date  below.  Legend  around: 
FRANCISCO  FRANCO  CAUDILLO  DE  ESPANA  POR  LA  G. 
DE  DIOS.  Reverse:  Central  design  taken  from  the  old  Spanish 
Piece  of  Eight  with  castle  and  lion,  also  national  shield.  Under¬ 
neath,  bundle  of  arrows  and  yoke  of  the  Catholic  kings,  on  top 
the  crown  dividing  value.  Inscription  around  the  edge:  UNA 
GRANDE  LIBRE.  Photos  and  information,  courtesy  Sr.  Carlos 
Castan  Ramirez,  also  Jack  Friedberg  of  Capitol  Coin  Co.  As  the 
piece  is  so  new,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  ascribe  a  value  to  it. 

TONGA 

The  Royal  Australian  Mint  at  Canberra  will  reportedly  be  striking 
the  new  decimal  coins  for  Tonga  in  the  following  denominations:  1,  5, 
10,  25,  50  and  100  mili.  No  issue  date  has  been  announced.  The  higher 
value  copper-nickel  coins  are  to  bear  the  1965  date  and  will  portray 
Queen  Salote  Tupou  ITT,  the  ruler  who  appeared  on  the  gold  coinage  a 
few  years  ago.  The  1  and  5  mili  bronze  will  not  bear  her  portrait. 

The  new  decimal  series  of  paper  money  will  include  denominations 
of  1,  5,  10,  20,  25,  250  and  500  pounds. 
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Lolonial  Americana 

I  would  like  to  purchase  a  few  Colonial  collec¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  choice  and  rare  individual 
items.  If  you  have  any  of  this  material  avail¬ 
able,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  contact  me. 


Excellent  offerings  of  early 
U.S.  coins,  colonials  and 
paper  money  for  type  collec¬ 
tors  and  die  variety  special¬ 
ists.  Available  in  almost  all 
grades,  average  to  top  condi¬ 
tion. 


WANT  LISTS  INVITED  —  PROMPT  RESPONSE 


We  specialize  in  servicing  critical  collectors  and  invite 

careful  inspection  of  our  approval 
selections.  We  assemble  sets  of  colo¬ 
nial  coins  and  paper  money  to  spe¬ 
cial  order  for  the  individual  collector. 
May  we  have  references,  please? 


Let  me  make  offers  for  your  nice 
early  U.S.  and  colonial  coins.  You 
will  be  pleasantly  surprised. 


RICHARD  PICKER 

Specializing  in  early  United  States  and  Colonials 

A.N.A.  —  A.N.S. 

Telephone  516  MAyfair  1-0763 
P.O.  Box  123 
Albertson,  N.Y.  11507 

You  buy  with  authority  when  you  buy  from  a  specialist 
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VENEZUELA 


38a  5  Centimos  Copper-Nickel  1964  . 10 

This  is  basically  the  same  as  No.  38  except  that  the  dies  are 
different  enough  to  warrant  its  listing  as  a  separate  variety. 
This  is  not  always  the  case  where  two  or  more  mints  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  continuity  of  a  series.  The  origin  of  No.  38a 
is  as  yet  unconfirmed. 


40  25  Centimos  Nickel  1965  . 15 

Obverse:  Head  of  Bolivar  to  left,  designer’s  name  below: 
BARRE.  Legend  around  the  head:  BOLIVAR  LIBERTADOR. 
Reverse:  Arms  in  center,  value  and  date  below,  legend  above: 
REPUBLICA  DE  VENEZUELA.  Reeded  edge. 

Courtesy  Peter  Franquet.  The  above  25  Centimos  is  slightly  larger 
than  the  last  issue  made  in  silver  of  the  same  value  and  similar  design. 
It  was  produced  by  the  Vereinigte  Deutsche  Metallwerke  (Altona)  of 
West  Germany  according  to  Kenn  Henderson  of  the  International 
Nickel  Co.  Also,  Mr.  Henderson  pointed  out  that  No.  41,  the  50  Centi¬ 
mos  listed  in  the  October  Journal ,  was  struck  at  the  Royal  Mint  in 
London,  and  not  at  Paris. 


Additional  Credits 

At  times  some  contributors  to  this  column  are  not  given  full  credit  for 
their  help  in  connection  with  new  issues  and  varieties  though  every 
effort  is  made  to  include  them  under  the  proper  listings.  We  extend  our 
sincere  thanks  to  Wyckaert  Valere  and  Richard  Scott  for  their  help. 

'Whitman  J^vanismatic  {Journal 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


1  TIME 

6  TIMES 

12  TIMES 

Full  Page  . 

. $75.00 . 

. $71.25... 

. $67.50 

Covers — Front  and  Back  (Inside)  .. 

.  86.25 . 

.  81,94... 

.  77.63 

Half  Page  . 

.  38.00 . 

.  36.10... 

.  34.2b 

Quarter  Page  . 

.  20.00 . 

.  19,00... 

.  18.00 
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Numismatics  and  the  Canadian  Fur  Trade 


The  fur  trade  in  Canada  has 
been  commemorated  numismat- 
ically  in  many  ways.  Two  jetons 
of  the  French  West  India  Com¬ 
pany  are  perhaps  the  earliest 
medallic  references  to  the  fur 
trade.  The  early  explorations  of 
Canada  were  undertaken  mostly 
by  men  interested  in  the  search 
for  furs,  the  colonization  of  New 
France  before  1665  being  carried 
on  by  private  companies  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  fur  trade.  In  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century,  after  the  death 
of  Champlain,  the  Company  of  the 
Hundred  Associates  was  granted 
a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  in 
New  France,  on  condition  that 
they  settle  a  fixed  number  of  col¬ 
onists  each  year.  However,  the 
Company  was  interested  only  in 
furs  and  failed  to  honor  its  obli¬ 
gation  to  colonize.  In  1662  their 
charter  was  revoked  and  New 
France  was  placed  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  direction  of  King  Louis 
XIV. 

Under  the  Royal  regime,  the 
fur  trade  was  very  stringently 
controlled,  and  licenses  were  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain.  The  French  con¬ 
trolled  the  trade  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  Great  Lakes  regions, 
and  intended  to  keep  it  under 
strict  regulation.  Many  men  car¬ 
ried  on  trading  activities  without 
bothering  to  apply  for  licenses, 
and  these  coureurs  du  bois,  as 
they  came  to  be  called,  proved  a 


constant  irritant  to  the  French 
authorities  at  Quebec.  During  this 
period  Radisson  and  Groseilliers, 
who  began  as  coureurs  du  bois, 
explored  the  region  around  Hud¬ 
son  Bay,  acquiring  a  large  cargo 
of  furs  which  was  confiscated  on 
their  return  to  Quebec.  Having 
appealed  to  Paris  and  being  de¬ 
nied  of  their  grievances,  Radisson 
and  Groseilliers  went  to  England. 
In  England  they  got  a  ready  hear¬ 
ing.  Charles  II,  in  debt  like  all  the 
Stuart  kings,  seized  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  gain.  In  1670  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  was  char¬ 
tered,  and  soon  afterward  its 
agents  established  forts  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay.  Rich  dividends 
were  declared,  that  of  1690 
amounting  to  75%  of  the  original 
stock. 

Rivalry  began  with  France,  and 
in  1697  the  French  seized  all  the 
English  forts  on  Hudson  Bay, 
only  to  be  obliged  to  return  them 
in  1698.  This  rivalry  lasted  until 
French  power  in  North  America 
was  ended  in  1763.  During  this 
period  the  French  retained  con¬ 
trol  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes  re¬ 
gions,  while  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  consolidated  its  hold¬ 
ings  around  Hudson  Bay. 

The  earliest  medallic  souvenirs 
of  the  fur  trade  are  the  jetons  of 
1754  and  1755  of  the  French  West 
India  Company.  Both  pieces  bear 
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the  bust  of  Louis  XV  facing  right 
on  the  obverse,  with  the  royal 
titles.  The  reverse  of  the  first 
(Breton  514)  shows  beavers  at 
work  on  a  dam  in  the  forest,  with 
the  legend  NON  INFERIORA 
METALLIS.  The  type  is  a  re¬ 
minder  that  the  pelt  of  the  beaver 
is  by  no  means  inferior  to  the 
precious  metals.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  beaver  pelts  were  nearly 
worth  their  weight  in  gold.  The 
reverse  of  the  second  (Breton  515) 
shows  the  vessel  of  the  Argonauts 
with  the  Golden  Fleece  at  the 
masthead.  The  legend  NON  VIL- 
IUS  AUREO  means  “Worth  no 
less  than  gold.”  In  those  times  the 
fur  traders  came  to  Canada  to 
seek  their  fortune.  Instead  of  Col¬ 
chis  with  its  golden  fleece,  they 
explored  Canada  and  returned 
with  Canadian  beaver  pelts.  The 
Golden  Fleece  was  an  appropriate 
symbol.  For  many  fur  traders, 
licensed  or  not,  the  beaver  pelt 
was  indeed  a  golden  fleece.  The 


the  fact  that  almost  as  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  fur  trade  simply  ended 
up  being  fleeced. 

After  1763  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
fur  trade  in  all  of  British  North 
America.  In  1784  a  group  of  mer¬ 
chants  in  Montreal  organized  a 
rival  company,  the  Northwest 
Company,  to  challenge  this  mo¬ 
nopoly.  The  Nor’westers,  as  the 
agents  of  this  company  were 
called,  traded  south  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  company’s  original  ter¬ 
ritories  and  spread  out  into  the 
prairies.  They  eventually  reached 
the  Pacific  and  Arctic  coasts.  The 
Northwest  Company  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  exploring  these  regions 
up  until  it  merged  with  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  in  1821. 

In  1785  the  Northwest  Com¬ 
pany  organized  a  fraternal  so¬ 
ciety  known  as  the  Beaver  Club, 
and  issued  gold  medallions  as 
membership  badges,  which  were 
worn  at  every  meeting  of  the 


Gold  membership  badge  of  the  Beaver  Club. 


successful  were  able  after  a  few 
years  to  retire  at  an  early  age  to 
a  comfortable  chateau  in  France 
or  a  stately  mansion  in  England 
for  a  life  of  ease.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fleece  on  this  jeton  can 
also  be  interpreted  to  symbolize 


Club.  These  Beaver  Club  medal¬ 
lions  are  very  rare  today.  The  ob¬ 
verse  shows  a  beaver  facing  left, 
gnawing  at  a  tree  from  which 
hangs  a  ribbon  inscribed  INDUS¬ 
TRY  AND  PERSEVERANCE. 
An  inner  circle  encloses  the  whole. 
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Outside  the  circle  is  the  legend 
BEAVER  CLUB  INSTITUTED 
MONTREAL  1785.  The  reverse 
shows  four  men  in  a  canoe  ap¬ 
proaching  a  waterfall  with  rocks 
below,  with  the  motto  FORTI¬ 
TUDE  IN  DISTRESS.  Around 
the  border  is  the  individual  mem¬ 
ber’s  name  and  the  date  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  Company  service.  The 
Beaver  Club  medallions  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  minor  details,  it  being 
claimed  that  no  two  specimens 
are  alike. 

The  Northwest  Company  ex¬ 
panded  its  activities  westward  to 


Token  for  one  beaver’s  skin  issued 


the  Indians  to  wear  them.  The 
token  is  extremely  rare,  and  elec¬ 
trotypes  have  recently  appeared 
on  the  market. 

After  1800  bitter  rivalry  devel¬ 
oped  between  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
and  Northwest  Companies.  In 
1812  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
began  to  colonize  the  Red  River 
region,  and  the  colony  was  repeat¬ 
edly  attacked  by  agents  of  the 
Northwest  Company.  All  over  the 
West  and  the  North  the  two  com¬ 
panies  clashed,  the  rivalry  becom¬ 
ing  more  madly  destructive  as 
time  progressed.  The  Northwest 


the  Northwest  Company  in  1820. 


the  Pacific  coast,  acquiring  the 
Oregon  territories  from  John 
Jacob  Astor’s  trading  company  in 
1812.  This  region  was  not  yet  vis¬ 
ited  by  agents  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  For  use  in  this  re¬ 
gion  the  Northwest  Company  is¬ 
sued  a  token  to  be  used  as  a  check 
for  a  beaver  skin.  This  token 
(Breton  925)  was  struck  at 
Birmingham  in  copper  and  brass, 
most  specimens  being  in  brass. 
The  obverse  depicts  a  draped  lau¬ 
reate  bust  of  George  III  to  right, 
with  the  word  TOKEN  above  and 
the  date  1820  below.  The  reverse 
shows  a  beaver  facing  left,  with 
the  Company  name  as  the  inscrip¬ 
tion.  All  known  specimens  have 
been  discovered  in  the  lower  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  valley.  Nearly  all 
were  pierced  at  the  top  to  enable 


Company  was  so  seriously  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  continuous  strife  that 
by  1820  it  could  no  longer  carry 
on,  and  in  1821  it  was  merged 
with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  then 
came  to  administer  all  of  British 
North  America  north  and  west  of 
the  settled  regions  of  Canada. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
made  no  use  of  coins  or  tokens 
until  1854,  when  a  set  of  brass 
tokens  was  struck  for  use  in  the 
East  Main  district,  south  and  east 
of  Hudson  Bay.  The  tokens  were 
designed  by  George  Simpson  Mac- 
Tavish,  factor  at  Fort  Albany. 
They  bear  the  Company  arms 
within  a  wreath  on  the  obverse, 
and  the  letters  H  B,  E.M.,  and 
the  value  on  the  reverse.  The 
value  was  expressed  as  N.B.  in 
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Hudson’s  Hay  Company  token  of  1854. 


error,  the  letters  being  an  abbre¬ 
viation  for  “new  beaver.”  The 
tokens  were  used  nevertheless,  on 
the  understanding  that  their  value 
was  in  “made  beaver,”  the  unit  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Company  about 
1700.  The  new  beaver  was  a  fresh 
beaver  pelt,  whereas  the  made 
beaver  was  the  beaver  pelt  after 
having  been  properly  dried  and 
stretched  for  shipment.  The  tokens 
were  issued  in  four  denominations 
—one,  a  half,  a  quarter,  and  an 
eighth  of  a  made  beaver.  In  Bret¬ 
on’s  days  the  tokens  were  very 
rare,  but  since  then  many  more 
have  been  found.  All  denomina¬ 
tions  are  of  approximately  equal 
scarcity. 

For  a  few  years  these  tokens 
were  used  in  Northwestern  Que¬ 
bec  and  Northern  Ontario,  being 
found  as  far  south  as  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Huron.  They  were 
never  popular  among  the  Indians, 
who  had  no  purses  or  other  means 
of  keeping  coins.  Instead  they 
were  content  to  trust  the  balances 
shown  opposite  their  names  in  the 
Company  ledgers.  Eventually  the 
tokens  were  recalled,  and  the  fac¬ 
tors  were  instructed  to  punch  each 
piece  above  the  letters  HB  as  it 
was  redeemed.  This  punch,  which 
did  not  perforate  the  tokens,  sig¬ 
nified  that  the  tokens  so  presented 
were  cancelled. 

During  the  1830’s,  meanwhile, 
the  fur  trade  was  being  honored 


numismatically  in  an  unusual 
way.  The  VEXATOR  CANA- 
DIENSIS  tokens  appeared  in 
Montreal,  bearing  a  most  contro¬ 
versial  design.  A  rude,  shaggy 
bust  with  this  legend,  the  third 
letter  being  most  indistinct,  was 
combined  with  a  reverse  showing 
a  seated  figure  and  the  legend 
NUM  ILLOS  VIS  CAPERE  and 
the  date  1811.  These  pieces  were 
satirical  pieces  circulated  as  half¬ 
pennies.  They  were  issued  anony¬ 
mously  in  protest  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  day  in  Lower  Can¬ 
ada,  antedated  to  evade  the  law 
of  1825  against  private  tokens, 
and  bear  a  inscription  with  a  dou¬ 
ble  meaning  to  evade  the  laws 


Wouldn’t  you  like  to  catch  them? 
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against  forgery.  The  third  letter 
was  meant  to  be  read  as  an  X  or 
an  N,  the  legend  to  mean  Can¬ 
ada’s  tormentor  or  a  Canadian 
trapper.  The  shaggy  bust  could 
be  taken  to  represent  a  trapper  in 
fur  cap  and  coat.  The  reverse 
legend,  which  means,  “Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  catch  them?”  could  be 
taken  as  referring  to  the  authori¬ 
ties’  desire  to  catch  the  forgers  or 
the  desire  of  trappers  and  traders 
for  successful  hunting.  See  the 
April,  1966  issue  of  the  Journal 
for  full  details. 

No  more  fur  trading  tokens  ap¬ 
peared  until  after  Confederation. 
Shortly  after  1900  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  wished  to  establish 
a  post  on  Hudson  Strait,  and  sent 
William  Ralph  Parsons  into  the 
region  to  do  so.  After  a  hazard¬ 
ous  expedition  to  establish  contact 
with  the  Eskimos,  Parsons  com¬ 
pleted  a  post  on  the  Strait  and 
issued  tokens  stamped  with  his 
name.  These  pieces  were  cut  from 
sheets  of  copper  and  lead,  and 
were  oblong  and  triangular  in 
shape.  These  crude  pieces  were 
more  successful  than  the  1854  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Company,  and  were 
replaced  in  1919  by  the  aluminum 


1946  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  token. 
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issues  for  the  Labrador  District. 
Parsons’  tokens  today  are  rare. 

The  issues  for  the  Labrador  Dis¬ 
trict  bear  the  Company  name 
encircling  a  numeral  of  value  on 
the  obverse.  The  reverses  bear 
the  value  in  M.B.  (made  beaver) 
encircled  by  the  words  LAB¬ 
RADOR  DISTRICT.  The  denom¬ 
inations  were  1,  5,  10,  and  20 
made  beaver.  Charlton  lists  these 
tokens  as  No.  181c. 

In  1923  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Labrador  districts  were  amalga¬ 
mated  and  a  new  set  of  tokens 
issued  for  the  combined  territory. 
Again  the  set  comprised  alumi¬ 
num  pieces  of  1,  5,  10,  and  20 
made  beaver.  These  tokens 
(Charlton  181d)  resemble  the 
1919  issue,  except  for  the  name 
ST.  LAWRENCE  LABRADOR 
DISTRICT  on  the  obverse. 

In  1946  a  set  of  aluminun  to¬ 
kens  was  issued  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  in  the  Mackenzie 
River  region.  These  pieces  are 
uniface,  and  denominated  in 
cents.  They  bear  the  letters 
H.B.C.  and  the  numeral  of  value. 
The  denominations  were  5,  10,  25, 
and  50  cents  and  a  dollar.  At  the 
same  time  a  large  square  piece 
was  issued  as  a  check  for  one 
white  fox.  This  piece  bears  the 
letters  H.B.C.  and  a  large  nu¬ 
meral  1,  and  is  also  in  aluminum. 
These  pieces  reflect  changes  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  fur  trade 
is  carried  on.  Instead  of  beaver 
skins,  the  Canadian  dollar  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  unit  of  value,  and 
coins  are  in  much  wider  use 
among  the  Indians  of  the  north 
than  before.  The  coming  of  banks 
into  the  north  has  made  the 
people  more  familiar  with  the 
money  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  the  necessity  for 
tokens  has  finally  passed  away. 
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THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  MEXICAN 
DECIMAL  COINS 


This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  detailed  articles  on  the  market 
conditions  and  the  actual  availability  of  the  decimal  coins  of  Mexico. 
Each  denomination  is  being  covered,  beginning  with  the  One  Centavo 
series  and  running  through  the  2-5-10  Peso  series. 

The  purpose  of  these  articles  is  to  give  you  information  that  does 
not  appear  in  any  catalog.  We  are  not  too  concerned  with  the  exact 
metal  content  or  diameter  of  your  coins,  and  we  doubt  that  you  are 
either,  so  our  information  is  aimed  more  at  helping  you  evaluate  on  the 
basis  of  true  market  conditions  the  Mexican  material  that  is  offered 
to  you.  There  are  low-mintage  coins  that  are  very  common  as  well 
as  many  high-mintage  coins  that  are  scarce,  and  there  are  good  reasons 
for  these  things.  It  is  our  hope  that  after  reading  this  series  of  articles 
you  will  be  in  a  position  to  buy  according  to  true  market  value  rather 
than  by  so-called  trends  or  some  other  arbitrary  basis.  Excellent  new 
catalogs  are  being  published  and  we  feel  that  you  should  have  them 
to  guide  you,  but  as  we  go  into  a  new  year  changes  will  take  place,  and 
you  will  need  a  few  tips  to  keep  you  a  step  ahead  of  the  average  buyer. 
This  month  let’s  take  a  look  at  the  Fifty  Centavo  series,  an  extensive 
and  varied  group  of  modern  Mexican  coins. 


The  Fifty  Centavo  Series  1866-1965 


50 4  MAXIMILIAN  I860.  A  one- 
year  type  struck  at  the  M" 
(Mexico)  mint  only  with  the  very 
low  mintage  of  31,150.  This  is 
one  of  the  coins  that  should  be 
virtually  impossible  to  locate 


soon.  The  Maximilian  50<^  is  not 
as  popular  as  it  should  be,  prob¬ 
ably  because  a  collector  hesitates 
to  pay  over  $20  for  a  minor  coin 
that  is  not  BU  and  does  not  go 
into  an  album.  Supply  just  about 
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keeps  up  with  demand.  In  1963  we 
knew  several  investors  who  were 
willing  to  buy  every  one  of  these 
they  could  find,  but  they  are  no 
longer  doing  this.  It  is  just  as 
well  for  the  hobby,  since  anyone 
with  about  $1,000  could  corner 
the  available  coins  and  thus  cause 
the  market  to  jump.  These  pieces 
can’t  last  much  longer  at  today’s 
prices  anyway,  and  soon  the  col¬ 
lector  will  have  to  pay  a  better 
price  for  them. 

The  Maximilian  504  sells  at 
$20-$25  or  so  in  the  F-VF  range, 
the  average  condition  in  which 
it  is  found.  In  XF  it  is  fairly 
scarce,  and  it  will  bring  $35-$45, 
depending  upon  the  price  the 
dealer  had  to  pay  for  it.  Like  the 
Peso  of  the  same  series,  it  is 
very  scarce  in  AU  or  BU,  but  it 
will  bring  $60  to  $150  in  this 
condition  range. 

504  BALANCE  SCALE  1869- 
1895.  There  was  little  collector  in¬ 
terest  in  these  rather  drab  coins 
until  Buttrey  published  his  Guide 
Book  of  Mexican  Decimal  Coins  in 
1963.  With  a  handy,  accurate  ref¬ 
erence  available,  many  collectors 
turned  to  the  challenging  field  of 
decimal  coins  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  and  demand  was  greatly 
increased  for  common  dates  in 
Fine  and  better,  and  for  scarce 
dates  in  virtually  any  recogniz¬ 
able  condition.  Dealers  used  to 


warn  collectors  that  most  of  these 
early  silver  coins  had  been  melted, 
and  that  the  new  demand  would 
absorb  coins  from  all  available 
sources  in  a  short  time,  but  when 
enough  of  these  coins  turned  up 
few  collectors  really  believed  this. 
By  1965  it  was  quite  an  accom¬ 
plishment  for  a  series  collector  to 
fill  in  one  piece  in  nice  condition 
per  month. 

The  future  of  this  series  is  vir¬ 
tually  unlimited.  Original  mint¬ 
age  was  low  in  most  cases;  the 
melting  pots  cut  the  figure  dras¬ 
tically;  and  now  collector  de¬ 
mand  is  heavy,  not  only  in  the 
U.S.,  but  in  Mexico,  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  collectors  are  trying 
to  build  date/mint  sets  of  their 
country’s  coins.  The  mints  that 
seem  to  turn  up  most  often  are 
Zs  and  G°;  M"  is  fairly  common, 
but  any  of  the  others  are  hard  to 
find  except  an  occasional  Cv,  P1, 
or  H°  in  average  condition.  De¬ 
mand  is  heavy  for  the  two  1869’s 
and  all  in  the  early  1870’s,  and 
catalog  price  is  very  low  on  any 
of  these.  Common  dates  bring  a 
few  dollars  each  in  F  or  better. 
Prices  of  the  scarce  dates  depend 
upon  how  badly  the  collector 
wants  the  piece,  and  some  very 
high  prices  have  been  realized. 
Even  the  most  common  dates  are 
very  scarce  with  mint  luster.  Two 
years  ago  we  sold  a  BU  common 
date  to  a  well-known  dealer  in 
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Mexican  coins  and  he  immedi¬ 
ately  tripled  his  money  by  selling 
it  to  another  dealer  at  the  same 
convention. 

50$  TYPE  1  1905-1918.  With  the 
currency  reform  of  1905,  the  50<? 
was  changed  to  the  familiar  sun¬ 
burst  type — size  was  the  same  as 


the  old  Balance  Scale  type,  but 
the  fineness  was  reduced  to  .800. 
Total  mintage  of  the  type  is 
rather  high,  about  115  million, 
so  even  though  they  have  been 
melted  in  large  quantities  ever 
since  the  silver  price  rose  in  1918, 
they  are  still  available  to  dealers 
in  quantity. '  Type  numbers  refer 
to  Utberg’s  catalog  numbers;  and 
as  with  all  the  T1  silver  denomi¬ 
nations,  the  T1  50c  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  locate  in  any  quantity  in 
BU.  Several  dates  still  come  out 
of  Mexico  in  XF-BU  range  in 
small  lots,  but  the  semi-key  dates 
such  as  1905  and  1912  are  drying 
up  in  top  conditions.  The  1908, 
1916,  and  1918  are  available  in 


XF-AU  condition  at  $20-$25  from 
most  dealers,  but  BU  coins  of 
these  dates  are  hard  to  find.  We 
doubt  that  the  type  will  ever 
jump  in  price  significantly,  but 
pieces  with  luster  should  break 
the  $2  barrier  soon  and  rise  as 
demand  for  top-grade  types  con¬ 
tinues.  The  rise  will  be  slow  and 
steady  over  the  years.  Watch  for 
altered  dates  in  the  three  keys, 
but  remember  that  the  last  digit 
of  some  of  these  is  often  mis¬ 
aligned  with  the  others  even  on 
a  good  coin. 

50<j;  TYPE  2  1918-1919.  Same  de¬ 
sign  and  fineness  as  Tl,  but  size 
reduced  after  the  rise  in  silver 
prices  in  1918.  Total  mintage  of 
the  type  is  over  82  million,  but 
less  than  3  million  of  these  were 
minted  in  1918,  so  they  are  much 
scarcer  than  the  1919.  These 
coins  apparently  circulated  for 
many  years  along  wi  h  the  T3 


coins  of  slightly  reduced  fineness 
(.720),  because  the  T2  seldom 
turn  up  in  decent  condition.  A 
1918  in  better  than  VG  or  so  is  a 
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scarce  coin,  and  probably  a  very 
good  buy  at  today’s  prices.  Date 
collectors  are  buying  top  condi¬ 
tions,  and  1918’s  in  Fine  or  better 
just  are  not  available  in  any 
quantity.  The  1919  is  available  in 
small  quantities  in  XF-AU  just 
because  the  mintage  was  fairly 
high,  but  the  great  majority  of 
1919  that  turn  up  are  in  less  than 
Fine  condition.  Current  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  this  will  be  a  very 
good  coin  in  XF  or  better  in  the 
future,  and  probably  in  VF,  al¬ 
though  at  this  time  XF  and  AU 
are  on  the  market,  so  few  col¬ 
lectors  purchase  VF.  The  type 
should  be  on  the  market  in  the 
future  in  VG  or  so  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  at  low  prices. 

50$  TYPE  3  1919-1945.  A  very 
common  type  that  is  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  T2,  except  for 


the  0.720  above  the  eagle  to  de¬ 
note  the  change  in  fineness.  The 
high  mintage  of  nearly  250  mil¬ 
lion  assures  that  dealers  will  al¬ 


ways  have  these,  but  the  melting 
of  large  quantities  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  BU  by  collectors  and 
investors  may  eventually  eat  up 
the  top  grades.  The  1943,  1944, 
and  1945  are  very  common  in  BU, 
although  the  1945  is  likely  to  dry 
up  first  because  many  were  prob¬ 
ably  melted  without  ever  reaching 
circulation.  The  1937  and  1939 
turn  up  at  times  in  BU,  but  re¬ 
cently  they  are  difficult  to  locate 
in  quantity,  so  they  are  probably 
good  buys  at  $l-$2  apiece.  The 
1938  is  the  key,  and  with  100,000 
mintage  it  looks  good  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  They  turn  up  in  VF  at 
times.  Dealers  can  still  get  them 
and  they  sell  at  $20-$25  VF-XF. 
The  1942  is  commonly  available  to 
dealers  at  very  low  prices  com¬ 
pared  to  catalog,  so  they  sell  at 
a  standard  $3.00-$3.50  AU,  and 
about  $5  BU.  The  four  early  dates 
of  the  type  1919,  1920,  1921  and 
1925  are  very  scarce  coins  in 
BU.  The  1925  BU  is  one  of  the 
very  scarce  modern  Mexican 
coins,  and  we  recommend  its  pur¬ 
chase  at  any  sort  of  reasonable 
price.  It  is  a  very  much  under¬ 
rated  piece,  and  we  cannot  recall 
handling  one.  Average  condition 
for  the  1925  is  VG,  and  those  are 
somewhat  scarce  due  to  the  mint¬ 
age  of  only  314  million.  This,  and 
the  fact  that  they  circulated  heav¬ 
ily  until  another  50^  was  minted 
ten  years  later,  makes  the  1925 
a  good  purchase  in  F  or  better — a 
sleeper  that  is  usually  overlooked. 

50$  TYPE  U  1935.  Fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  silver  in  early  1935 
made  it  necessary  to  issue  a  50c 
piece  of  base  silver,  so  we  have 
a  one-year  type,  .420  fine,  that  cir¬ 
culated  only  15  months.  Mintage 
was  70.8  million,  so  they  are  not 
at  all  scarce,  but  BU  are  not 
generally  available  in  quantity, 
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and  collectors  buy  them  very 
quickly  for  a  BU  type  coin.  Until 
several  months  ago  the  price  of 
BU  generally  rose  as  supplies 
dried  up.  Someone  then  turned 
up  a  quantity,  however,  and  deal¬ 
ers  bought  them  at  good  prices, 
causing  a  retail  price  decline  in 
the  past  few  months.  This  coin 
sells  well  so  that  its  value  should 
slowly  but  steadily  appreciate. 
We  like  this  coin  in  BU  as  a 


medium-  or  long-term  investment; 
one  of  these  days  they  will  be 
gone,  and  prices  will  rise  substan¬ 
tially. 

50$  TYPE  5  1950-1951.  Another 
base  silver  50$;  this  one  is  .300 
fine.  The  1951  is  the  scarcer  date, 
with  mintage  of  a  little  over  3 Y2 
million,  and  the  1950,  with  mint¬ 
age  of  over  1314  million,  turns 
up  much  more  often.  This  is  an¬ 
other  type  coin  that  is  generally 
available  in  BU  at  $1  or  less. 
Some  of  the  major  dealers  are 
buying  up  this  inexpensive  BU 
material,  and  they  refuse  to  sell 
it  at  any  price — in  their  opinion 
there  is  no  better  investment. 


The  T5  has  just  a  little  silver 
in  it,  so  the  poorer  people  gath¬ 
ered  up  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  turned  them  in  for  melting, 
a  fact  that  is  commonly  over¬ 
looked.  The  high  silver  content 
coins  are  not  the  only  ones  that 
have  been  melted  in  quantity. 

50$  TYPE  6  1955-1959.  This  is 
the  large  bronze  50$  that  circu¬ 
lated  so  heavily  in  the  past  ten 
years.  Total  mintage  is  about  51 
million,  two-thirds  of  which  were 
issued  in  1956.  These  were  issued 
during  only  four  years,  and  here 
is  a  breakdown : 

1955 — The  key,  with  mintage 
of  3  million.  Fairly  scarce  in  cir¬ 
culation,  but  bank  tellers  would 
pick  them  out  and  sell  them  cheap¬ 
ly  to  dealers,  so  VF-XF  coins  are 
available.  It  is  getting  difficult  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand  for 
these,  though,  because  they  seem 
to  be  a  favorite  of  the  small  in¬ 
vestor  at  about  50$  each.  The 
BU  is  a  very  scarce  coin — ap 
parently  no  one  had  held  them 
back.  Even  in  1964  they  retailed 
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at  $10-$20;  in  1965  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  turned  up  and  they  sold 
quickly  and  easily  at  $15.  Now 
we  can’t  find  them  at  any  price. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  top-notch 
investment  in  true  BU  condition. 

1956 —  These  are  available  in 
BU  at  $1  each  and  will  be  around 
for  a  whde.  Mintage  is  high,  34 
million,  and  they  are  available  to 
dealers  in  BU.  Type  collectors 
buy  the  1959  instead  because  it  is 
cheaper,  so  the  1956  does  not 
move  rapidly. 

1957 —  Mintage  nearly  10  mil¬ 
lion,  and  BU  are  available,  al¬ 
though  they  are  becoming  more 
difficult  to  obtain.  Date  collectors 
have  bought  enough  to  cut  deeply 
into  supplies,  so  this  date  will  be 
a  good  one.  Both  the  1957  20 </•  and 
50<f:  are  nearly  gone  from  dealer 
stocks. 

1959 — Low  mintage  of  4U>  mil¬ 
lion.  Plenty  of  bags  in  BU  were 
on  the  market  in  1963.  These  dis¬ 
appeared  by  early  1965  and  in¬ 
vestors  who  had  bought  this  coin 
realized  a  profit  as  demand  for 
rolls  increased  significantly.  This 
is  the  common  date  that  collec¬ 
tors  buy  for  a  BU  type  coin,  so 
it  should  increase  slowly  but 
steadily  in  value.  If  you  can  find 
some  of  these  at  what  appears  to 
be  a  very  low  price,  we  recom¬ 
mend  their  purchase.  Prices  on 
this  one  vary  widely,  and  you  may 


be  able  to  locate  a  good  buy  from 
a  man  who  bought  a  bag  cheaply. 

50(‘  TYPE  7  1961+  to  date.  This 
type  was  introduced  in  1964  and 
minted  in  1965,  but  not  in  1966. 
Mintage  in  1964  was  43.8  million, 
and  14  million  were  issued  in 
1965,  so  this  is  not  an  investment 
coin  in  our  opinion.  One  factor 
in  favor  of  any  1964  coin  is  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  pieces  of 
each  denomination  are  tied  up  in 
the  very  popular  six-piece  mint 


sets,  and  therefore  are  not  avail¬ 
able  as  singles,  but  out  of  43.8 
million  pieces  there  will  be  enough 
to  go  around  for  some  time.  Both 
new  bookshelf  type  albums  for 
Mexican  coins  include  this  coin. 
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COLLECTORS 

Free  your  coins  from  the  chest  or  cigar  box 
and  sort  them  properly  in  a  "NUMIS" 
coin  album.  This  album  is  so  convenient 
and  displays  your  coins  so  beautifully  that 
your  collection  will  give  you  more  pleasure 
than  ever  before.  10  pages  accommodate 
234  coins  of  any  size,  without  damage  to  the 
coins.  Never  before  have  you  known  such 
immense  versatility! 

Prices  are  only  $7.85  with  the  red  leather¬ 
ette  cover  (for  10,  $7.10  ea.)  and  $11.85  with 
the  black  genuine  leather  cover  (for  10, 
$10.75  ea.)  including  postage. 

Write  today  and  our  detailed  catalogue 
will  reach  you  via  airmail  within  8  days. 
Correspondence  in  English.  (Also  see 
"W.N.J."  Sept.  '$6). 

KLAUS  SCHNEIDER 

Numismatic  Article 
NURTINGEN 
Achalmstrasse  1  6 
Germany 

To  all  friends  and  customers, 
a  Very  Happy  Christmas! 


CURRENCY  OF  MEXICO 

"BILl.ETES  DE  MEXICO" 

This  is  the  NEW  CATALOG 
written  by  Sr.  GAYTAN  of  Mex¬ 
ico  City,  the  FOREMOST  AU¬ 
THORITY  on  MEXICAN  BANK¬ 
NOTES.  The  text  is  in  Spanish, 
but  it  is  as  EASY  TO  USE  as  any 
catalog  printed  in  English,  and  ii 
contains  the  Simplified  Number¬ 
ing  System  that  is  being  adopted 
by  the  dealers  and  collectors  in 
the  United  States.  Every  known 
Mexican  bill  is  listed,  including 
hundreds  that  are  not  in  earliei 
catalogs. 

ONLY  3,000  printed;  A  GOOD  BUY  $5.00 

REVOLUTIONARY  BILLS 

Ten  Different  Crisp  notes,  only  2.00 

Write  for  our  large  free  monthly 
list.  In  addition  to  coins  of  all 
periods,  we  have  a  very  extensive 
stock  of  Mexican  banknotes,  and 
we  carry  all  the  new  albums  and 
catalogs. 

RICHARD  A  LONG 

COINS  AND  CURRENCY  OF  MEXICO 
Box  10075  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  78410 


Rare  Coins  Bought  and  Sold 


Appraisals 


<  COINHUNTER  > 


“Lef  Us  Track  Down  Your  Wants 

C.  E.  BULLOWA 

1616  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania 

Appointment  is  suggested — 

Telephone  PE  5-5517 
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WHITMAN 
the  new 


ar itli»  ai'iH'tat 


LOOK  FOR  THE  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 


Stamp  Packets— Tongs 
Hinges— Stamp  Albums 
WHIT-PERF  Perforation  Gauge 
WHIT-MARK  Watermark  Detector 
Philatelic  Color  Reference  Book 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


alattyt  hni  in  r-ttlur . . .  ami  ton  in 


59c  .  3<)(. 


atony*  to* i  in  mitt* . . .  ami  ton  in  tfnaiky 
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PRESENTS 


exciting 


o/‘  stamps  .  .  . 


WHITMAN  STAMP  PACKETS 


World  Flags;  Coats  of  Arms;  Mini- 
Maps;  U.S.  State  Flags,  Seals, 
Birds,  Flowers 

World  Wide  Watermark  Reference 
Book 

Let's  Collect  Stamps  Book 

2 O'  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  29* 


5(){,  guinea  59e 

\ 

1 

ultra  v*  la-tt  m  rain* , . .  anA  hurt  in  qualify 
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Foreign  Currency  Exchange  Rates 

Prices  for  one  foreign  currency  unit  in  U.S.  Dollars  as  of  TSovemher  1, 
1966 .  supplied  through  the  courtesy  of  DEAK  &  CO.  (TIMES  SQUARE) 
INC.,  1478  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York  10036. 


Country  &  Currency 

Official 

Rate 

Free 

Rate 

Country  &  Currency 

Official 

Rate 

Free 

Rate 

Aden,  Dinar 

2.  SO 

2.72 

Gabon,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

0.004 

Afghanistan,  Afghani 

.022 

0.0135 

Gambia,  Br.  W.  Af.  Pound 

2.80 

2.70 

Albania,  Lek 

.020 

0.0066 

Germany,  East,  Ostmark 

.45 

0.11 

Algeria,  Dinar 

.204 

0.15 

Germany,  West,  Deutsche  Mark 

.25 

0.2525 

Andorra,  Fr.  Franc 

.2025 

0.204 

Ghana,  Cedi 

1.16 

0.45 

Andorra,  Sp.  Peseta 

.0167 

0.017 

Gibraltar,  Pound 

2.80 

2.79 

Angola,  Escudo 

.0348 

0.027 

Gilbert  &  Ellice,  Dollar 

1.12 

1.11 

Antigua,  Br.  W.  In.  Dollar 

.588 

0.59 

Great  Britain,  Pound  Sterling 

2.80 

2.82 

Argentina,  Peso 

Free 

0.0042 

Greece,  Drachma 

.033 

0.033 

Ascension,  Pound 

2.80 

2.72 

Greenland,  Danish  Kroner 

.1447 

0.146 

Australia,  Dollar 

1.12 

1.11 

Grenada,  Br.  W.  In.  Dollar 

.588 

0.59 

Austria,  Schilling 

.0385 

0.0396 

Guatemala,  Quetzal 

1.00 

0.92 

Bahamas,  Dollar 

0.98 

0.98 

Guinea,  Franc 

.0041 

0.00134 

Bahrain,  Dinar 

2.10 

1.40 

Haiti,  Gourde 

.20 

0.19 

Barbados,  Br.  W.  In.  Dollar 

.588 

0.59 

Honduras,  Lempira 

.50 

0.49 

Belgium,  Franc 

.020 

0.0204 

Hong  Kong,  Dollar 

.175 

0.179 

Bolivia,  Peso 

.0821 

0.08 

Hungary,  Forint 

.0852 

0.028 

Botswana  (Bechuanaland)  Rand 

Iceland,  Krona 

.02325 

0.023 

1.40 

1.37 

Ifni.  Peseta 

.0167 

0.017 

Brazil,  Cruzeiro 

P’ree 

0.000445 

India,  Rupee 

.21 

0.10 

Br.  Guiana,  Br.  W.  In.  Dollar 

.588 

0.59 

Indonesia,  Rupiah  (New) 

.10 

0.11 

Br.  Honduras,  Dollar 

.70 

0.58 

Iran,  Rial 

.013 

0.0125 

Br.  Solomon  I.,  Dollar 

1.12 

1.11 

Iraq,  Dinar 

2.80 

2.56 

Brunei,  Malaya  Dollar 

.33 

0.328 

Ireland,  Pound 

2.80 

2.82 

Bulgaria,  Lev 

.855 

0.39 

Israel,  Pound 

.3333 

0.33 

Burma,  Kyat 

.21 

0.0625 

Italy,  Lira 

.00161 

0.00162 

Burundi,  Franc 

.02025 

0.006 

Ivory  Coast,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

0.004 

Cambodia,  Riel 

.0285 

0.0125 

Jamaica,  Pound 

2.80 

2.70 

Cameroons,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

0.004 

Japan, Yen 

.00278 

0.00268 

Canada,  Dollar 

.925 

0.9325 

Jordan,  Dinar 

2.80 

2.79 

Cape  Verde  I.,  Escudo 

.0348 

0.027 

Kenya,  Shilling 

.14 

0.13 

Cayman  I.,  Jam.  £ 

2.80 

2.70 

Korea,  South,  Won 

0.0037 

0.0035 

Central  Af.  Rep.,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

0.004 

Kuwait,  Dinar 

2.80 

2.79 

Ceylon,  Rupee 

.21 

0.1030 

Laos,  Kip 

.0042 

0.002 

Chad,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

0.004 

Lebanon,  round 

Free 

0.33 

Chile,  Escudo 

.313 

0.19 

Leeward  I.,  Br.  W.  In.  Dollar 

.588 

0.59 

China  (Formosa),  New  Taiwan  $ 

.025 

0.0247 

1  esotho  (Basutoland),  Rand 

1.40 

1.37 

China  (Peiping),  Yuan 

.406 

(no  quo¬ 

Liberia,  Dollar 

1.00 

1.00 

Colombia,  Peso 

Free 

tations) 

0.0625 

Libya,  Pound 

Liechtenstein,  Swiss  Franc 

2.80 

Free 

2.45 

0.233 

Congo  (Brazzav),  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

C.004 

Luxembourg,  Franc 

.020 

0.0204 

Congo  (Leopoldville),  Franc 

.0061 

0.0025 

Macao,  Pataca 

.21 

0.18 

Cook  I.,  Pound 

2.80 

2.20 

Malagasy  Rep.,  CFA  Fra  no 

.0041 

0.004 

Costa  Rica,  Colon 

.1509 

0.14 

Malaysia,  Dollar 

Maidive  I.,  Ind.  Rupee 

.33 

0.328 

Cuba,  Peso 

1.00 

(no  quo¬ 

.21 

0.10 

Curacao,  Guilder 

.53 

tations) 

0.53 

Mali,  CFA  Franc 

Malta,  Pound 

.0041 

2.80 

0.004 

2.79 

Cyprus,  Pound 

2.80 

2.70 

Martinique,  Franc 

.2C4 

0.203 

Czechoslovakia,  Koruna 

.1389 

0.03S5 

Mauritania,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

0.004 

Dahomey,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

0.004 

Mauritius,  Rupee 

.21 

0.13 

Denmark,  Kroner 

.1447 

0.146 

Mexico,  Peso 

.080 

0.08 

Dominica,  Br.  W.  In.  Dollar 

.588 

0.59 

Monaco,  French  Franc 
Montserrat,  Br.  W.  In.  Dollar 

.2025 

.588 

0.204 

0.59 

Dominican  Rep.,  Peso 

1.00 

0.90 

Morocco,  Dirham 

.198 

0.165 

Ecuador,  Sucre 

.0555 

0.052 

Mozambique,  Escudo 

.0348 

0.027 

Egypt,  Pound 

2.30 

1.35 

Muscat,  Rupee 

.21 

0.10 

Ethiopia,  Dollar 

.403 

0.40 

Nauru,  Dollar 

Nepal,  Rupee 

Netherlands,  Guilder 

1.12 

1.11 

Falkland  I.,  Pound 

Fiji,  Pound 

2.80 

2.20 

.132 

.277 

0.10 

0.278 

2.51 

2.40 

New  Caledonia,  CFP  Franc 

.01 12 

0.0403 

Finland,  Markka 

France,  Franc 

.312 

.2025 

0.31 

0.204 

New  Guinea  (Irian),  Rupiah 
Irian  Barat 

.277 

0.21 

Fr.  Oceania,  CFP  Franc 

.0112 

0.9103 

New  Hebrides,  CFP  Franc 

.0112 

0.0103 
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Official 

Free 

Country  and  Currency 

Rate 

Rate 

New  Zealand,  Pound 

2.80 

2.20 

Nicaragua,  Cordoba 

.1420 

0.14 

Niger,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

0.004 

Nigeria,  Pound 

2.80 

2.77 

Niue,  N.Z.  Pound 

2.80 

2.15 

Norfolk  I.,  Dollar 

1.12 

1.11 

No.  Borneo,  Malaya  Dollar 

.33 

0.328 

Norway,  Krone 

.14 

0.141 

Pakistan,  Rupee 

.21 

0.1325 

Panama,  Balboa 

1.00 

0.00 

Papua  &  N.  Guinea,  Dollar 

1.12 

1.11 

Paraguay,  Guarani 

Free 

0.0072 

Peru,  Sol 

Free 

0.0375 

Philippines,  Peso 

Free 

0.26 

Pitcairn  I.,  Pound 

2.80 

2.50 

Poland,  Zloty 

.25 

0.012 

Portugal,  Escudo 

.0348 

0.036 

Reunion,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

0.004 

Rhodesia,  Pound 

2.80 

2.70 

Rumania,  Lei 

.167 

0.047 

Russia,  Ruble 

1.111 

0.45 

Rwanda,  Franc 

.020 

0.006 

Ryukyu  I,,  U.S.  Dollar 

1.00 

1.00 

St.  Kitts-Nevis,  Br.  W. 

In.  Dollar 

.588 

0.50 

St.  Lucia,  Br.  W.  In.  Dollar 

.588 

0.50 

St.  Pierre  &  Miq.,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

0.004 

Sao  Tome,  Escudo 

.0348 

0.027 

St.  Vincent,  Br.  W.  In.  Dollar 

.588 

0.50 

El  Salvador,  Colon 

.40 

0.36 

Samoa,  Pound 

1.40 

0.05 

San  Marino,  It.  Lira 

.00161 

0.00162 

Sarawak  (Malaysia),  Malayan 
Dollar 

.33 

0.328 

Saudi  Arabia,  Riyal 

.222 

0.225 

Senegal,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

0.004 

Seychelles,  Rupee 

.21 

0.13 

Sierra  Leone.  Leone 

1.40 

1.36 

Singapore,  Malayan  Dollar 

.33 

0.328 

Somalia.  Somalo 

.14 

0.14 

S.W.  Africa,  S.  Afr.  Rand 

1.40 

1.87 

South  Africa,  Rand 

1.40 

1.37 

Spain  &  Col.,  Peseta 

.0167 

0.017 

Straits  Settle.,  Malayan  Dollar 

.33 

0.328 

Sudan,  Pound 

2.87 

2.00 

Surinam,  Guilder 

.53 

0.53 

Swaziland,  S.  Afr.  Rand 

1.40 

1.37 

Sweden,  Krona 

.103 

0.105 

Switzerland,  Franc 

Free 

0.223 

Syria,  Pound 

Free 

0.27 

Tanzania,  Shilling 

.14 

0.13 

Thailand,  Baht 

.048 

0.0478 

Timor,  Escudo 

.0348 

0.027 

Togo,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

0.004 

Tokelau  I.,  N.Z.  Pound 

2.70 

2.15 

Tonga,  Pound 

2.24 

1.05 

Trin.  &  Tob.,Br!  W.  In.  Dollar 

”.588 

0.50 

Tunisia,  Dinar 

2.38 

0.02 

Turkey,  Lira 

.111 

0.00 

Turks  &  Caicos,  Br.  W.  In. 
Dollar 

.588 

0.50 

Uganda,  Shilling 

.14 

0.13 

Uruguay.  Peso 

Free 

0.015 

Venezuela,  Bolivar 

0.0085 

0.222 

Viet-Nam  (South',  Piastre 

.0136 

0.00645 

Virgin  I.,  U.S.  Dollar 

1.00 

1.00 

Voltaic  Rep.,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

0.004 

Wallis  Fortuna,  CFP  Franc 

.0112 

0.0103 

Yemen,  Rial 

.56 

(no  quo¬ 

Yugoslavia,  Dinar  (new) 

0.08 

tations) 

0.08 

Zambia,  Pound 

2.80 

2.70 

Thirty  Long  Years! 

Sounds  like  a  long  time  and  it  is ! 
Over  thirty  years  ago  I  started  as  a 
dealer  in  coins,  specializing  in  minor 
foreign.  Ever  since  then  I  have  been 
preaching  the  gospel,  picking  up  a 
recruit  here  and  there.  Now,  sud¬ 
denly,  everyone  is  getting  on  the 
bandwagon,  and  MINOR  FOREIGN 
COINS  have  begun  to  come  into  their 
own  ! 

Seriously,  I  have  been  dealing  con¬ 
sistently  in  Modern  Foreign  Coins 
over  the  years,  starting  when  no  one 
else  cared  about  them.  My  stock  of 
these  is  good,  although  it  is  not  spe¬ 
cialized  as  to  country  or  type. 

A  large  stock  list  is  issued  twice  a 
year,  and  a  current  list  each  month. 
In  addition,  a  wholesale  list  is  issued 
quarterly,  for  dealers  who  write  on 
their  letterhead.  No  charge,  of  course, 
and  you  might  find  something  you 
have  been  missing. 

LAUREN  BENSDN 

512-K  Putnam  Bldg., 
Daveport,  Iowa,  52801 


POLZER 
COIN  CO. 

Est.  1919 

—  ORIGINAL  — 
WHITMAN  DISTRIBUTOR 

CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 
STAMP  ALBUMS  $1.00  ea. 

#6700  Frontiersman  (U.S.) 

#6701  Crusader  (Worldwide) 

BOOKS  50£  ea. 

#6720  Let's  Collect  Stamps 
#9380  Let's  Collect  Coins 
COMPLETE  COIN  AND  STAMP 
SUPPLIES. 

DEALERS— WRITE  ON 
LETTERHEAD 

4714-16  W.  CENTER  ST. 
MILWAUKEE,  WISC.  53210 
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Sterling  Commentary 

by  K.  E.  Bressett ,  F.R.N.S. 


THE  MILLESIMAL  DECIMAL 


One  question  that  numismatists 
eventually  ask  about  each  coin  is 
“What  is  its  exact  metallic  com¬ 
position  ?”  Students  seem  to  want 
this  information  for  technical 
knowledge  more  than  for  any 
practical  reason.  Mint  author¬ 
ities,  of  course,  are  interested  in 
this  aspect  of  coinage  so  that 
their  product  will  comply  with 
the  law,  and  in  former  years  the 
general  public  was  somewhat  con¬ 
cerned  with  coinage  alloys  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  could  be  assured 
they  were  not  being  cheated.  To¬ 
day,  in  a  world  of  token  coinage, 
the  exact  metallic  content  of 
coins  is  of  little  importance  to  the 
average  user.  Happily,  the  stand¬ 
ards  used  in  coinage  are  carefully 
checked  by  all  mints,  and  the 
purity  of  coins  is  controlled  now 
even  more  accurately  than  in  the 
past.  The  degree  of  purity  of  a 
precious  metal  in  any  alloy  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  “fineness.” 

The  fineness  of  a  coin  is  usu¬ 
ally  expressed  in  a  millesimal 
decimal.  For  many  years  United 
States  silver  coins  contained  an 
alloy  of  90%  silver  and  10% 
copper.  This  alloy  is  expressed  as 
.900  fine,  describing  the  piece  as 
containing  900  parts  silver  and 
100  parts  copper.  This  particular 
alloy  is  often  referred  to  as 
“coin  silver”  and  is  a  standard 
that  has  been  used  extensively 
throughout  the  world  for  coins 
and  tableware. 


The  sterling  standard  is  an¬ 
other  alloy  which  is  very  popular 
for  coins  and  jewelry.  This  is  ex¬ 
pressed  as  .925  fine,  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  contains  slightly 
more  pure  silver  than  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  coin  silver. 

Although  the  word  “sterling”  is 
commonly  applied  to  all  English 
silver  coins,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  most  dictionaries  give  this 
word  an  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  a 
more  plausible  explanation  is 
given  by  Frey  ( Dictionary  of  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Names,  by  Albert  R. 
Frey,  1947).  The  word  “sterling” 
he  explains  “as  applied  to  coins, 
appears  to  be  derived  from  Ester- 
lings,  i.e.,  people  from  the  east  of 
Europe,  some  of  whom  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  thirteenth  century 
in  regulating  the  coinage  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  coins  made  by  them 
were  variously  called  Esterlins, 
or  Easterlings,  a  term  later  ab¬ 
breviated  into  Sterlings. 


An  early  English  silver  penny. 

“On  August  16,  1257,  a  writ 
dated  at  Chester  was  issued,  com¬ 
manding  the  Mayor  of  London  to 
proclaim  in  that  city  that  ‘the 
gold  money  which  the  King  had 
caused  to  be  made  should  be  im- 
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mediately  current  there  and 
elsewhere  within  the  realm  of 
England,  in  all  transactions  of 
buying  and  selling,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  pennies  of  sterlings  for 
every  gold  penny.’  This  refers  to 
silver  Pennies. 

“In  many  transactions  these 
coins  were  weighed,  and  the  term 
Pound  Sterling  survives  to  this 
date  as  a  standard.” 

Now,  getting  back  to  the  task  I 
originally  set  out  to  accomplish. 
Information  about  the  exact  me¬ 
tallic  composition  of  modern 
English  coins  is  not  as  easy  to 
assemble  as  one  might  immedi¬ 
ately  think.  In  order  to  present 
the  following  list  I  had  to  consult 
many  sources  of  information.  An¬ 
nual  mint  reports  of  the  Royal 
Mint  were,  of  course,  the  greatest 
source  of  reliable  information, 
though  I  soon  found  that  no 
handy  reference  chart  could  be 
found  in  any  particular  report. 

SILVER  COINS 

The  traditional  alloy  of  Eng¬ 
lish  silver  coins  is  .925  silver  and 
.075  copper — the  sterling  stand¬ 
ard.  Most  of  the  older  coins  are 
made  of  this  alloy.  During  World 
War  I  the  price  of  silver  began  to 
rise,  and  as  its  increase  in  value 
continued,  early  in  1920  sterling 
bullion  rose  to  a  peak  of  89  shil¬ 
lings  sixpence  per  pound,  a  price 
at  which  the  silver  in  a  half  crown 
was  worth  three  shillings  four- 
pence,  or  'tenpence  more  than  its 
face  value.  Out  of  necessity  an 
act  was  passed  in  March  1920 
which  reduced  the  fineness  of 
silver  coin  from  .925  to  .500.  Its 
bullion  content  thus  fell  by  42%. 

Little  interest  was  felt,  and  no 
one  took  note  that  a  drop  in  the 
price  of  silver  had  removed  all 
threat  to  the  currency  before  the 
Bill  was  through.  The  interval 


was  too  short  for  prolonged 
metallurgical  research.  The  tra¬ 
ditional  composition  of  .500  fine 
silver  was  copper  and  silver,  half 
and  half.  Many  countries  had 
coined  it  before  and  after  Henry 
VIII;  Chile  and  Russia  had  done 
so  quite  recently;  Germany  was 
to  do  the  same  in  another  year  or 
two;  all  without  fuss.  The  draw¬ 
back  of  coins  of  that  texture  was 
soon  or  late  to  display  a  copper 
flush  on  the  highlights,  which 
the  Mint  thought  unworthy  of  a 
high  technique. 

Researches  into  hundreds  of 
combinations  were  conducted  to 
discover  one  that  was  white  all 
through.  All  the  available  metals, 
nickel,  tin,  manganese,  zinc  were 
tried,  together  and  apart,  through 
the  range  of  conceivable  propor¬ 
tions,  and  all  broke  down  in  one 
respect  or  another.  Either  the 
resultant  alloy  was  impracticably 
hard,  or  it  cracked  in  working,  or 
it  was  not  white,  or  the  whiteness 
would  not  last  under  exposure. 

The  public’s  demand  for  more 
coin  did  not  abate  for  two  years 
after  the  war  and  coin  had  to  be 
issued  without  awaiting  final 
conclusions.  Four  successive  vari¬ 
ations  were  issued.  That  till  the 
summer  of  1922  was  made  of  500 
parts  of  silver,  400  of  copper  and 
100  of  nickel;  in  circulation  these 
coins  for  a  time  discolored  red 
diversely  and  horribly  and  a  great 
many  of  them  were  withdrawn  in 
later  years.  They  were  followed 
by  a  small  issue  containing  50 
parts  of  manganese.  The  Mint 
then  fell  back  on  the  500  parts 
silver,  500  parts  copper,  which  it 
had  spurned  at  the  outset,  mere¬ 
ly  blanching  these  coins  more 
drastically  than  usual.  The  fruit 
of  further  research  was  the  issue 
from  1928  onwards  of  coins  made 
of  500  parts  silver,  400  copper, 
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.925  fine  silver  half  crown  of  King  George  V. 


50  nickel  and  50  zinc,  and  thus 
very  close  to  the  initial  formula. 
All  these  coins  were  made  im¬ 
perceptibly  thicker  to  offset  the 
slightly  lighter  metals  which  re¬ 
placed  silver. 

After  World  War  II,  the  use 
of  silver  in  coinage  again  became 
a  subject  for  consideration.  Great 
tonnages  of  silver  lent  during  the 
War  by  the  United  States  had  to 
be  repaid  in  kind.  It  was  decided 
that  silver  could  no  longer  be  used 
in  coinage  and  another  white 
metal  had  to  take  its  place.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  special  wartime  coins  made 
in  foreign  countries  were  exam¬ 
ined  and  their  composition  and 
properties  recorded  in  an  effort  to 
select  the  most  appropriate  alloy 
for  British  coins.  Among  the 
more  interesting  of  these  were 
some  Italian  coins  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  iron  72%,  chromium 
19%,  nickel  9% — very  nearly  the 
same  alloy  as  stainless  iron  or 
“Staybrite.”  This  alloy  has  the 
rather  curious  property  of  being 
non-magnetic  when  coined.  Some 
other  Italian  coins  were  found  to 
be  made  of  stainless  steel ;  how¬ 
ever.  trials  of  that  metal  made 
by  the  Mint  some  years  previous¬ 
ly  indicated  that  it  was  too  hard 
for  coinage. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  British 
Non-Ferrous  Metals  Research 
Association,  a  copy  was  obtained 


of  a  report  on  a  comprehensive 
investigation  made  for  the  United 
States  Mint  Bureau  on  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  alloys  of  silver,  copper 
and  manganese.  This  report  sub¬ 
stantially  confirmed  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  by  the  Mint  when 
the  question  was  investigated  in 
1920-22  in  respect  of  silver  alloys 
.500  and  .250  fine. 

It  was  then  found  that  5%  of 
manganese  was  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  that  could  be  used  in  coin¬ 
age,  owning  to  the  presence  of 
impurities,  especially  iron,  in  the 
manganese  metal  and  alloys  then 
commercially  available,  although 
it  was  recognized  that  a  higher 
proportion  was  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  really  white  alloy. 

The  United  States  Mint  found 
that,  using  a  specially  pure  brand 
of  electro-deposited  manganese, 
made  in  one  factory  in  America, 
it  was  possible  to  use  as  much  as 
9%  of  manganese,  and  the  alloy 
silver,  copper,  manganese  35/56/9 
was  adopted  for  the  United  States 
five  cent  pieces  throughout  the 
war  years. 

A  small  supply  of  this  special 
manganese  was  obtained  and  trial 
alloys  made,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  above  alloy  could  be 
coined  if  necessary. 

A  small  coinage  of  the  alloy 
silver,  copper,  manganese  50/45/5 
had  been  made  in  1921,  with 
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generally  satisfactory  results,  but 
this  alloy  was  abandoned  under 
the  impression,  which  ultimately 
proved  to  be  mistaken,  that  the 
simple  50/50  silver  copper  alloy 
would  be  satisfactory. 

Coins  of  both  these  alloys 
could  be  produced  of  equal  initial 
appearance  to  the  old  standard 
coins  .025  fine  which  was  not  then 
possible  with  nickel  alloys  of  .500 
silver  fineness. 

In  1927  it  was  found  that,  by 
modification  of  the  annealing  and 
blanching  processes,  coins  of  the 
quaternary  alloy — silver,  copper, 
nickel,  zinc  50/40/5/5 — could  be 
made  of  satisfactory  initial  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  this  alloy  was 
adopted  for  Imperial  coinage 
with,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory 
results. 

The  substitute  metal  adopted 
after  the  war  was  a  composition 
of  75 %  copper  and  25%  nickel. 
The  first  of  these  British  cupro¬ 
nickel  coins  were  minted  before 


the  end  of  1946  and  began  to  be 
issued  to  the  public  on  January 
2,  1947.  All  were  dated  1947.  The 
four  Maundy  coins  were  excepted 
from  the  new  standard  and  re¬ 
stored  to  .925  fineness,  to  remain 
as  a  memorial  to  the  coinage 
standard  which  had  endured,  with 
but  one  short  break,  from  the 
Saxon  kings. 

The  following  table  will  give  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  various 
alloys  used  throughout  the  years 
for  “silver”  coins: 

Pre  1920 — .925  fine — 92^%  sil¬ 
ver,  TV2%  copper. 

1920 —  .500  fine — 50%  silver, 
40%  copper,  10%  nickel. 

1921 —  .500  fine — 50%  silver, 
45%  copper,  5%  manganese. 

1922— 1927— .500  fine— 50%  sil¬ 
ver,  50%  copper. 

1927-1946— .500  fine— 50%  sil¬ 
ver,  40%  copper,  5%  nickel,  5% 
zinc. 

1947  to  date  —  cupro-nickel  — 
75%  copper,  25%  nickel. 


COPPER  AND  BRONZE  COINS 


A  typical  bronze  penny  composed  of  copper  95%,  tin  4%  and  zinc  1%. 

Copper  or  bronze  coins  have  per  and  practical  to  make  smaller 

gone  through  a  gradual  transi-  size  coins,  an  alloy  of  95%  cop- 

tion  over  the  years  that  is  not  per,  4%  tin,  and  1%  zinc  was 

immediately  apparent  to  the  cas-  used.  When  copper  is  alloyed  in 

ual  beholder.  Prior  to  1860  the  about  this  proportion,  it  is  tech- 

modern  minor  coins  were  made  of  nically  referred  to  as  bronze, 

pure  copper.  When  in  1860  it  Bronze  is  more  suitable  for  coins 

became  necessary  to  conserve  cop-  than  copper,  as  it  is  harder  and 
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more  resistant  to  wear.  This 
bronze  alloy  was  ideally  suited 
for  British  coins,  and  a  similar 
bronze  alloy  has  been  used  up  to 
the  present  time.  In  1913-14  a 
systematic  investigation  was  un¬ 
dertaken  to  determine  the  effect 
on  the  whole  of  each  of  the  three 
constituents.  By  the  time  the  War 
stayed  proceedings,  it  was  clear 
that  a  balanced  increase  of  copper 
and  zinc  and  a  reduction  of  tin 
would  ease  production  without 
altering  color  or  durability.  A 
new  formula  of  9514%  copper, 
3%  tin,  and  114%  zinc  was  cau¬ 
tiously  tried  out  in  the  Ottawa 
Branch  in  1919  and  was  adopted 
in  1922  for  all  Royal  Mint  bronze 
coinages. 

After  the  seizure  of  the  Far 
East  by  Japan,  tin  became  a 
scarce  munition  in  the  War  of 
1939-45.  As  the  progress  of 
Japan’s  invasion  threatened  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  world’s 
tin  supply,  consideration  was 
given  to  methods  of  reducing  the 
Mint’s  requirements  of  that  metal 
for  coinage.  From  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  copper  in  favor  of  bronze 
in  1860  until  1922-3,  the  Imperial 
bronze  coinage  had  contained  4% 
of  tin,  the  proportion  evolved  as 
most  suitable  by  French  experi¬ 
ence  over  the  previous  half  cen¬ 
tury.  In  1922-3  the  percentage 
was  reduced  by  the  Royal  Mint  to 
3%  tin. 

On  April  14,  1942,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  tin  was  further  reduced  to 
14%,  and  the  composition  of  the 
metal  used  for  Imperial  bronze 
became  97%  copper,  14%  tin,  and 
214%  zinc.  By  the  end  of  April 
all  bronze  coinage,  including  Do¬ 
minion,  Colonial  and  foreign,  was 
issued  in  this  new  alloy. 

This  reduction  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  tin  in  the  English  bronze 
coins  which  was  made  in  1942  en- 
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abled  the  annealing  of  strips  to 
be  dropped,  but  caused  difficulties 
in  melting  and  rolling.  At  the  end 
of  October  1945,  when  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  tin  had  ceased  to  be  a 
critical  consideration,  the  prewar 
composition  was  resumed. 

The  wartime  bronze  alloy  was 
indistinguishable  from  the  nor¬ 
mal  coins  in  circulation  and  made 
an  entirely  satisfactory  substi¬ 
tute.  Prior  to  deciding  upon  this 
alloy,  many  other  substitutes 
were  considered,  including  plas¬ 
tics.  A  great  deal  of  attention 
was  given  to  t*he  possibility  of 
making  plastic  coins;  however, 
the  materials  were  found  to  be 
most  unsatisfactory  when  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  use  or  abuse.  The  extreme 
lightness  of  such  coins,  both  in¬ 
dividually  and  in  quantity,  was 
found  to  be  a  serious  drawback, 
and  the  ease  of  counterfeiting 
such  coins  made  them  impracti¬ 
cable.  Glass  was  later  considered, 
and  although  more  durable  than 
plastic,  this,  too,  was  condemned 
because  of  its  lightness.  The  use 
of  both  of  these  materials,  as  well 
as  fiber  compositions,  was  experi¬ 
mented  with  in  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  zinc- 
coated  steel  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Lincoln  Cent  in  1943. 

COPPER  AND  BRONZE 
COINAGES 

Copper — Pure  copper  used  un¬ 
til  1859. 

Bronze — 

1860-1922 — 95%  copper,  4% 
tin,  1%  zinc. 

1922-1942— 95%%  copper,  3% 
tin,  1  *4%  zinc. 

1942-1945 — 97%  copper,  14  % 
tin,  214%  zinc. 

1946  to  date — 9514%  copper, 
3%  tin,  114%  zinc. 


GOLD  COINS 

The  composition  of  gold  coins 
of  modern  England  has  never 
been  changed.  The  fineness  of  gold 
is  expressed  in  various  terms, 
the  most  commonly  employed  be¬ 
ing  the  carat  system.  Pure  gold 
is  termed  24  carat.  English  gold 
coins  are  made  of  22  carat  gold, 
which  can  also  be  expressed  as 
an  alloy  of  11/12  pure  gold  and 
1/12  alloy,  or  a  decimal  equiva¬ 
lent  of  .916-2/3  millesimal  fine¬ 
ness. 


The  alloy  used  in  gold  coins  is 
pure  copper.  In  older  times,  how¬ 
ever,  the  alloy  sometimes  con¬ 
sisted  of  as  much  as  3/5  silver 
and  2/5  copper,  a  proportion 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another 
(not  necessarily  the  value  of  sil¬ 
ver),  has  been  gradually  reduced 
until  the  silver  was  eliminated. 
The  use  of  silver  as  an  alloy  for 
gold  does  not  substantially  change 
the  coin’s  value  or  physical  prop¬ 
erties  except  to  make  it  some¬ 
what  lighter  in  color. 


SUBSCRIPTION  NOTICE 

Subscription  orders  must  reach 
this  office  before  the  10th  of 
December  in  order  to  have  the 
subscription  begin  with  the  Jan¬ 
uary  issue  of  the  Journal.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  received  after  the  10th 
of  December  will  begin  with  the 
February  issue.  Back  issues  of 
the  Journal  are  available  only  in 
sets.  Subscriptions  will  not  begin 
with  the  previous  month’s  issue. 
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the  men  cc©r 
©e  Me n  Ey 


by  Walter  Breen 


Collectors  and  dealers  back  in 
the  1860’s  had  a  convenient  term 
which  has  unfortunately  since 
then  dropped  out  of  the  English 
language:  fictitious  value.  It  re¬ 
ferred  to  resale  value  of  a  rare, 
antique  or  unusual  object.  The 
difference  between  the  sale  price 
of  a  genuine  Chippendale  chair 
and  a  modern  imitation  would  be 
in  the  “fictitious  value”  category. 
In  the  same  way,  the  difference 
between  the  sale  price  of  an  1851 
silver  dollar  (even  then  an  item 
of  considerable  demand  at  coin 
auctions)  and  an  1859-0  would  be 
so  termed,  the  1859-0  then  being 
spending  money  and  the  1851  a 
rarity.  The  true  value,  so  called, 
of  a  coin  was  inevitably  its  face 
value  (pegged  at  a  certain  amount 
by  law)  or  for  some  purposes, 
such  as  foreign  exchange,  its  bul¬ 
lion  value  reckoned  in  grains  of 
standard  gold  or  standard  silver. 
Any  additional  value  the  individ¬ 
ual  coin  had  as  a  numismatic  item 
was,  then,  “fictitious  value.” 

Possibly  they  should  have 
spelled  it  factitious  instead,  as  the 
sense  is  not  (as  today)  “spurious” 
or  “unworthy  of  belief”  but  rather 
“artificial,”  not  intrinsic  to  the 
materials  of  which  the  coin  was 
made,  nor  dependent  in  any  way 
on  the  labor  which  went  into  its 
production.  But  “fictitious”  is  the 
version  they  used  and  it  is  the 
term  I  wish  to  bring  back  for  the 
purposes  of  this  essay. 


Fictitious  value,  like  any  other 
value  attached  to  an  object  and 
measurable  in  dollars  and  cents, 
is  ultimately  a  matter  of  supply 
and  demand.  This  is  the  case  no 
matter  how  much  the  price  of 
some  particular  specimen  might 
deviate  from  the  amount  one  had 
been  led  to  expect.  Fictitious  val¬ 
ues,  in  this  sense,  are  reflected  in 
prices  assigned  to  coins  in  stand¬ 
ard  reference  books  and  their  imi¬ 
tators,  in  the  recent  constantly 
fluctuating  teletype  quotations, 
and  in  the  reports  compiled  from 
these  and  set  down  in  coin  news¬ 
papers. 

In  another  and  more  invidious 
sense,  fictitious  value  may  be  used 
as  a  label  for  when,  as  Dr.  Shel¬ 
don  says,  “dealers’  dreams  get 
into  print” — when  a  dealer  offers 
a  coin  at  some  atypically  high 
figure,  say  in  roll  lots,  inducing 
his  colleagues  to  do  likewise,  on 
the  basis  of  some  alleged  sudden¬ 
ly  discovered  scarcity,  thereafter 
claiming  that  stocks  have  sold  out 
at  this  new  figure,  and  not  adver¬ 
tising  it  again  for  a  few  months. 
Or  when  a  dealer  places  a  coin  in 
one  of  his  own  auctions,  has  it  bid 
up  to  a  grotesquely  high  figure  by 
shills  and  sold  to  a  book  bidder, 
and  reports  the  price  as  a  new 
world’s  record  for  the  coin — 
whether  or  not  it  ever  actually 
left  the  store.  (And  six  months 
later  that  very  auction  record  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  new  retail 
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pricing  of  similar  coins,  or  for 
overenthusiastic  touting  of  an¬ 
other  example  in  another  auc¬ 
tion.)  The  trouble  is,  these  dreams 
get  into  print  side  by  side  with 
more  reliable  reports  of  what 
coins  have  actually  brought  at 
honest  auctions  where  they  were 
accurately  described  and  at  which 
they  changed  hands  to  buyers  who 
knew  what  they  were  getting. 
Six  months  later  who  remembers 
clearly  what  the  coin  was  ?  Five 
years  later  who  even  knows  what 
happened?  Ten,, years  later  who 
can  even  find  out  what  happened  ? 

Many  would  say  that  it  makes 
no  difference,  “let  the  buyer  be¬ 
ware”  and  all  that.  True  enough 
— the  coin  buyer  has  to  know 
what  he  is  getting  into,  or  he  will 
be  making  costly  mistakes  and 
very  likely  scared  out  of  the 
hobby,  even  in  such  well  docu¬ 
mented  series  as  United  States 
regular  issues.  And  the  type  of 
familiarity  with  the  market  need¬ 
ed  for  such  knowledge  comes  only 
from  attending  many  auctions, 
from  seeing  the  coins  themselves 
and  learning  at  first  hand  what  is 
going  on,  seeing  whether  coins 
quoted  at  given  figures  actually 
are  selling  there  or  are  available 
more  cheaply  elsewhere,  or 
whether  they  are  available  at  all, 
or  whether  the  coins  advertised 
as  “Brilliant  Uncirculated”  at  a 
given  price  level  are  genuinely 
mint  state  or  have  instead  been 
through  some  chemical  process¬ 
ing  plant  in  Boston  or  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

This  kind  of  knowledge  of  the 
market  does  not  come  from  books, 
and  it  is  quickly  lost.  T  had  it 
while  I  was  in  New  York  City 
and  attending  most  of  the  major 
auctions  locally  and  at  conven¬ 
tions.  I  have  lost  some  of  it  since, 
merely  by  not  being  around.  I 


could  not  swear  that  (to  take 
fictional  examples)  the  last  three 
1801  uncirculated  half-dollars  of¬ 
fered  were  actually  mint  state,  as 
I  did  not  see  them;  I  could  not 
swear  that  they  were  not  the 
same  coin  reappearing  in  different 
auctions  as  buyers  switched 
series  or  sought  to  take  profits;  I 
could  not  swear  that  the  proof 
1854  silver  dollar  offered  in 
Mervin  Fafoofnik’s  auction  last 
December  was  not  actually  a  VF- 
EF  piece  skillfully  buffed,  or  that 
the  allegedly  uncirculated  1916  D 
dime  in  the  same  auction  was  not 
a  piece  exposed  to  the  scrub 
brush  or  the  cyanide  dip,  or  that 
it  was  not  one  of  the  numerous 
phonies  recently  made  in  Canada. 
This  kind  of  information  comes 
only  from  actually  examining 
the  coins  at  the  time.  Yet  going 
by  prices  realized  lists  from  auc¬ 
tions  tells  you  only  what  the 
dealers  want  you  to  know.  And 
the  market  is  as  much  affected  by 
such  reports  based  on  misgraded 
or  phony  coins  as  it  is  by  reports 
based  on  honest  sales  of  authentic 
coins  properly  graded.  If  an  auc¬ 
tion  occurs  in  New  York  City, 
dealers  in  West  Windwhistle,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Tobacco  Pouch,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  Jackrabbit  Crossing, 
Texas,  will  ordinarily  have  at  best 
only  the  printed  lists  of  prices 
realized — or  at  worst  only  the 
coin  newspaper  summaries  (often 
written  by  the  dealer  holding  the 
auction)  to  go  by  in  repricing 
their  own  similar  coins,  or  know¬ 
ing  how  high  they  can  safely  af¬ 
ford  to  go  in  buying  or  bidding 
on  coins  for  their  own  customers. 

An  illustrative  example:  Lester 
Merkin’s  Helfenstein  auction  of 
August  1964  permanently  affected 
the  cent  market.  A  combination 
of  adroit  publicity,  careful  stimu¬ 
lation  of  dealer  and  collector  en- 
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thusiasm  by  phone  and  in  person, 
careful  description  in  the  well  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue,  and  a  group 
of  extraordinary  coins  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  series,  consisting  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  finest  knowns  and  near 
finest  knowns,  brought  it  all 
about.  And  so  at  the  next  few 
conventions,  in  teletype  and  coin 
newspaper  and  magazine  quota¬ 
tions,  in  fixed  price  offerings, 
mail  bid  sales,  and  auctions,  un¬ 
circulated  large  cents  of  any  date 
and  almost  any  quality  from 
badly  scrubbed  to  original  red 
were  valued  by  their  possessors 
at  double  to  quintuple  their  for¬ 
mer  levels.  Some  of  the  better 
ones  actually  sold  at  the  higher 
prices;  but  the  advances  have 
been  very  irregular.  Naturally, 
many  have  been  asking  why  red 
or  light  olive  uncirculated  Late 
Date  large  cents  have  not  been 
selling  at  comparable  prices  else¬ 
where.  The  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  requires  the  type  of  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  market  about 
which  I  have  been  talking.  I  was 
at  the  Helfenstein  sale,  and  had 
been  around  Lester’s  office  before 
then,  and  knew  the  circumstances 
and  the  coins.  Those  extremely 
high  price  levels  resulted  from 
hysterical  floor  bidding  on  the 
part  of  specialists,  type  collectors, 
and  date  collectors,  together  with 
several  dealers  with  unlimited 
bids  to  execute.  And  the  coins 
were  for  the  most  part  unmatched 
gems.  Some  few  were  even  better 
looking  than  they  sounded,  the 
vast  majority  were  exactly  as  de¬ 
scribed,  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Helfen- 
stein’s  special  pets  were  very 
slightly  favored  in  the  grading 
but  sold  on  the  floor  anyway. 
(The  final  text  of  the  catalogue 
was  not  mine;  it  had  been  rewrit¬ 
ten  from  my  original  version  by 
C.  Douglas  Smith  and  the  con¬ 


signor.)  Only  people  actually 
there  could  have  told  you  why 
any  particular  coin  sold  as  high 
as  it  did — rather  than  lower  or 
even  higher. 

In  the  same  way  I  tried  to  give 
readers  of  the  June  issue  of  this 
Journal  a  “you  were  there”  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  extraordinary 
collection  of  dimes  auctioned  by 
Lester  Merkin  last  April.  But 
even  that  eyewitness  account, 
though  explaining  to  a  certain 
degree  the  way  in  which  that 
auction  has  already  begun  to  af¬ 
fect  the  market  in  gem  U.S.  sil¬ 
ver  coins,  could  hardly  have  the 
completeness  needed. 

And  sometimes  no  such  account 
is  possible.  Let  us  suppose  instead 
that  the  sale  affecting  the  market 
in  some  particular  series  is  a 
mail  bid  sale  held  in  West  Wind- 
whistle — the  way  big  ones  used  to 
be  held  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Coins  might  go  high  or  low,  and 
nobody  know  why  because  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  sale  was  impossible 
and  because  having  individual 
lots  mailed  to  you  beforehand  was 
almost  impossible  (the  coins  were 
already  out  to  some  previous 
would-be  bidder).  Or,  as  often 
happens,  the  dealer  might  be  un¬ 
willing  to  let  the  coins  go  out  for 
inspection  beforehand:  too  many 
mail  losses,  too  many  instances  of 
customers  switching  the  coins. 
How  is  one  to  know  if  the  alleged 
1855  proof  quarter  eagle  in  this 
West  Windwhistle  sale,  reported 
as  bringing  $2750,  was  a  gem,  had 
a  field  nick,  had  been  given  a 
lethal  dose  of  metal  polish  or 
buffing  wheel,  was  returned  two 
weeks  later  by  the  disgusted  buy¬ 
er,  was  recovered  afterwards  by 
the  FBI  as  the  piece  stolen  from 
the  Yale  Library,  or  if  it  had 
ever  existed?  Yet  the  reports 
from  this  mail  bid  sale,  getting 
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into  coin  newspapers  a  week  or 
two  after  closing  date,  will  nat¬ 
urally  affect  the  market  for  proof 
gold  (and  perhaps  for  all  rare 
gold)  as  surely  as  the  Helfen- 
stein  auction  affected  the  large 
cent  market. 

It  works  the  other  way  too.  A 
perfectly  good  coin  can  go  as  a 
freakish  bargain  because  of  acci¬ 
dents  not  affecting  its  physical 
properties;  and  the  resulting  low 
price  can  adversely  affect  the  per¬ 
formance  of  other  coins  in  the 
same  auction,  even  an  entire 
series.  A  flu  epidemic  strikes,  and 
two  collectors  have  to  cancel  their 
plane  reservations  to  attend  an 
auction  in  which  they  have  placed 
no  book  bids  because  they  were 
determined  to  show  up  in  person. 
A  freak  storm  grounds  a  New 
York -bound  plane  in  western 
Ohio  and  three  dealers  bound  for 
the  auction  are  delayed  long 
enough  to  miss  it,  or  to  get  there 
too  late  for  the  group  of  proof 
silver  dollars;  and  the  coins  go 
instead  to  lackadaisical  collectors 
and  book  bidders,  because  those 
dealers  were  the  very  ones  whose 


presence  would  have  generated 
excitement  and  competition.  A 
customer  waiting  to  bid  on  a  1796 
half  dollar  steps  outside  the  auc¬ 
tion  room  during  an  interminable 
group  of  rolls  of  late  Washington 
quarters,  for  a  breath  of  desper¬ 
ately  needed  fresh  air.  Some 
vestpocket  operator  buttonholes 
him  and  tries  to  sell  him  a  1796 
quarter.  He  had  not  gotten  the 
one  in  the  auction;  and  by  the 
time  he  has  looked  at  the  coin 
and  decided  that  he  can  neither 
cheerfully  place  it  into  his  collec¬ 
tion — it  is  a  little  too  worn,  maybe 
or  has  too  big  a  rim  nick  near  the 
date — nor  has  he  a  friend  to 
whom  he  can  move  it  at  even  the 
price  asked,  let  alone  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  higher,  he  discovers  that  he 
has  not  only  missed  his  1796  half 
dollar,  but  the  1797,  the  1838  O, 
and  most  of  the  Liberty  seated 
proofs.  Damning  the  person  from 
Porlock  under  his  breath,  he  re¬ 
turns  to  his  seat,  but  the  damage 
is  done;  the  auctioneer  is  calling 
for  bids  on  an  1875  proof  half 
dollar  and  he  needs  nothing  later 
in  the  series.  All  the  important 


“ . hiwiph,  and  he  didn't  even  notice  the  mistletoe 
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earlier  coins  went,  well  below 
what  he  had  been  willing  to  pay, 
mostly  to  floor  bidders  whom  no¬ 
body  recognized  or  could  point 
out  to  him,  except  for  one  dealer 
who  was  known  to  be  bidding  for 
a  price-no-object  client,  but  who 
had  little  competition  because  of 
the  man  with  the  1796  quarter.  .  .  . 
And  the  reports  go  out  to  the  coin 
papers  the  next  week  that  gem 
half  dollars  slumped  in  the  auction 
of  the  Marmaduke  van  Pelt  collec¬ 
tion.  Teletype  quotes  and  trends 
pages  are  affected,  prices  for 
halves  in  lower  grades  are  ad¬ 
justed  downwards,  and  the  next 
edition  of  the  Yeoman  Guidebook 
takes  the  situation  into  account, 
especially  as  there  have  been  no 
other  big  auctions  of  this  series 
in  the  meantime  to  counteract  the 
picture. 

Fantastic  ?  It  could  happen  that 
way.  I  have  myself  seen  a  proof - 
like  gem  1878  S  half  dollar  and  a 
VF  1794  dollar  go  for  about  half 
the  expected  price  level — back  in 
1956,  this  was — from  two  similar 
accidents  at  two  different  auc¬ 
tions.  The  market  took  some  time 
to  recover  on  mintmarked  Liberty 
seated  halves  and  early  dollars. 
As  long  as  dealers  and  collectors 
are  dependent  on  mere  printed 
pricelists,  information  about  the 
actual  state  of  the  market  is 
likely  to  be  subject  to  distortion. 

The  prices  weekly  assigned  to 
coins  in  different  grades,  then, 
are  bound  to  be  at  least  partly 
guesswork,  partly  misinforma¬ 
tion,  partly  dealers’  dreams, 
partly  reasonable  extrapolation. 
Ideally,  of  course,  the  ‘‘fictitious 
values”  of  rare,  scarce  and  com¬ 
mon  coins  should  represent  aver¬ 
ages  of  prices  brought  by  such 
coins  at  public  auction,  when  the 
coins  were  reliably  described  and 
actually  sold  rather  than  being 


protected  by  consignors’  reserve 
bids  or  bought  by  shills  employed 
by  the  auction  house.  But  auctions 
are  not  held  that  often,  as  they 
are  expensive  and  time-consuming 
to  prepare;  often  the  material  is 
not  available  and  the  offerings 
are  thus  not  so  comprehensive,  not 
really  representative  of  series  or 
grades.  For  some  scarce  coins  we 
are  lucky  to  see  one  or  two  ap¬ 
pearances  per  month,  for  some 
rarities  one  or  two  per  year  or 
even  less  (and  when  was  the  last 
time  you  saw  a  Brasher  Doubloon 
or  a  British  Columbia  twenty?). 
Which  gives  little  ground  for  de¬ 
ducing  probable  price  levels  for 
similar  coins  of  other  grades. 

If  the  only  1796  half-cent  to  be 
auctioned  in  the  last  few  months 
had  a  VG  obverse  and  a  weak 
pitted  reverse,  on  what  con¬ 
ceivable  basis  would  you  guess 
what  a  Fine  one  (smooth,  even 
wear  and  no  bad  nicks)  would 
bring?  If  you  were  a  dealer  hav¬ 
ing  to  bid  on  it  for  a  customer, 
how  high  could  you  safely  go? 
Or  how  would  you  price  it  to  your 
client?  Double  the  price  of  the 
pitted  one?  Five  times  as  high? 
Ten  times? 

Or  you  are  lucky  enough  to  be 
in  a  San  Francisco  shop  when 
some  little  old  lady  brings  in  a 
1930  S  eagle,  unworn  but  with 
plenty  of  bag  marks.  You  have 
a  customer  for  the  piece,  or  maybe 
you  want  it  for  your  own  col¬ 
lection.  The  dealer  buys  it  as  an 
ordinary  gold  piece,  if  he  is  cyni¬ 
cal  enough,  or  else  he  pays  the 
lady  a  couple  of  thousand  if  she 
knows  what  she  has.  You  have 
to  decide  right  away:  is  it  worth 
$3000  to  you?  On  what  basis  do 
you  proceed?  A  few  phone  calls 
tell  you  that  one  brought  $4250 
at  auction,  supposedly  “uncir¬ 
culated,”  two  years  ago,  and  that 
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there  have  been  private  sales  any¬ 
where  from  $2500  to  $4500  de¬ 
pending  on  how  nicked  up  the 
pieces  were.  A  perfect  coin  might 
be  worth  it;  one  with  the  nicks 
is  a  white — er,  golden — elephant, 
which  might  do  well  at  auction 
and  then  again  might  not,  and  in 
the  meantime  you  have  the  money 
tied  up. 

Or  let  us  suppose  you  are  in 
charge  of  disposing  of  the  coins 
in  an  estate,  and  among  them 
there  is  an  About  Unc.  (not 
proof)  1885  double  eagle.  You 
phone  your  three  customers  for 
top  grade  gold,  only  to  find  that 
one  of  them  has  the  date  already 
in  proof,  one  of  the  other  two  is 
on  vacation  on  the  Riviera,  and 
the  third  would  rather  have  it  in 
proof.  You  know  that  the  coin  has 
not  appeared  at  auction  in  non¬ 
proof  for  many  years;  you  are 
tempted  to  buy  the  thing  in  and 
consign  it  to  one  of  the  special¬ 
ists  who  can  give  it  top  grade 
publicity.  But  you  find  that  you 
will  have  to  wait  eighteen  months 
for  the  auction,  as  he  is  booked 
up  solid  for  his  next  two  sales 
and  can’t  fit  the  thing  in.  It  is  up 
to  you  to  price  the  thing;  the 
estate’s  trustees  saw  the  notation 
on  it  as  of  extreme  rarity,  so 
that  you  canot  evade  the  question 
by  buying  it  in  at  a  percentage 
off  Guidebook.  What  do  you  do? 

Examples  could  be  multiplied 
from  my  own  experience.  If  the 
last  1797  quarter  eagle  auctioned 
was  VF-EF  with  a  rim  nick, 
what  would  an  uncirculated  one 
be  likely  to  bring?  or  a  Fine  one? 
If  a  1799/8  cent,  somewhat  better 
than  EF,  brought  $10,500  some 
years  ago,  and  you  know  what 
coins  of  the  same  variety  in  VG 
and  Fine  have  been  bringing  at 
auction,  how  do  you  assign  prices 
for  VF  and  EF  in  a  reference 


work?  If  an  unc.  1876-CC  20tf 
piece  brought  $13,000  or  there¬ 
abouts  at  a  1961  auction,  what 
is  a  VF  going  to  bring?  Over 
90%  of  the  Roman  Numerals 
double  eagles  known  are  in  EF 
to  Unc.,  occasional  watch  fobs 
and  pocket  pieces  turning  up  and 
still  more  rarely  honestly  circu¬ 
lated  ones;  if  an  unc.  is  worth 
$900  how  do  you  price  a  VF? 
And  so  on,  far  into  the  night  .  .  . 

And  so  averages  of  the  kind 
desired  are  thus  often  unavail¬ 
able  for  practical  reasons.  The 
coins  coming  up  at  auction  are 
often  the  same  sort  of  thing,  over 
and  over  again,  in  the  same 
grades.  Buffalo  nickels  are  auc¬ 
tioned  singly  in  unc.,  except  for 
the  overdate  and  the  3-legged 
coin,  or  they  are  sold  over  the 
counter  to  beginners  in  worn  con¬ 
dition  (generally  at  the  highest 
price  the  market  will  bear),  or 
else  if  auctioned  in  circulated 
state  they  go  only  in  large  lots. 
Which  leaves  no  basis  whatever 
for  guessing  at  values  for  VF  or 
EF  specimens  even  of  scarcer 
dates.  And  your  guess  is  as  good 
as  mine. 

At  the  higher  end  of  the  rarity 
scale  there  are  still  more  curious 
anomalies.  Let  us  suppose  that 
there  are  three  known  customers 
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for  a  rare  coin.  If  the  coin  is 
unique,  the  customers — who  prob¬ 
ably  know  one  another  anyway — 
may  remain  passive  until  the 
piece  actually  comes  up  at  auc¬ 
tion  (let  us  say,  this  time,  that 
it  is  the  1849  double  eagle,  as 
the  piece  from  Treasury  Secre¬ 
tary  Meredith’s  estate  actually 
did  get  into  private  hands  long 
ago  via  the  late  Stephen  K. 
Nagy).  But  once  it  does  come  up, 
either  the  dealer  lucky  enough 
to  get  it  phones  one — or  all 
three — customers,  offering  it  for 
$50,000  or  some  higher  figure,  or 
he  waits  a  few  months  and  puts 
it  into  an  auction,  notifying  all 
the  newspapers.  Then  the  cus¬ 
tomers,  either  in  person  or  repre¬ 
sented  by  dealers,  will  put  on  a 
display  of  fireworks:  the  kind  of 
situation  every  auction-holding 
dealer  dreams  about.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  coin  is  not  in  such  a 
well-publicized  series — let  us  say 
instead  that  it  is  an  unlisted 
variety  of  3  Reales  of  Carolus 
and  Johanna  from  the  Mexico 
City  mint — the  piece  might  well 
go  for  a  twentieth  or  a  fiftieth 
as  much.  Or  even  less. 

If  there  are  three  customers 
for  a  rarity,  and  three  examples 
are  known  to  exist,  sooner  or 
later  all  three  will  presumably  be 
privately  supplied,  and  a  fourth 
specimen  (were  one  to  be  discov¬ 
ered)  would  go  begging.  It  would 
at  best  sell  for  a  comparatively 
low  figure — compared  to  what  the 
three  customers  paid  for  theirs, 
anyway — to  a  dealer  who  would 
hope  to  develop  additional  cus¬ 
tomers  for  this  type  of  material. 
This  situation  has  long  since  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  series  of  pattern 
and  experimental  pieces,  where 
even  rare  original  Kneass  and 
Gobrecht  half  dollars  of  1838-9 
are  difficult  to  sell,  and  the  pieces 


made  for  collectors  1869-71  in 
small  numbers  are  even  slower 
sellers.  There  will  always  be  the 
collector  who  wants  an  occasional 
pattern  or  two  to  spice  up  a  col¬ 
lection  of  some  denomination,  or 
for  its  curiosity  value;  but  the 
real  rarities  of  the  series,  5  or 
less  surviving,  are  and  remain  un¬ 
dervalued,  for  the  above  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  reasons. 

If  there  are  three  customers 
for  a  rarity,  and  a  dozen  or  more 
examples  turn  up,  what  usually 
happens  is  that  the  event  is  pub¬ 
licized  and  eventually  more  people 
become  interested  in  the  series 
containing  the  rarity. 

If  there  are  a  dozen  or  twenty 
specialist  customers  for  a  rarity, 
and  only  one  example  is  known  to 
exist,  the  situation  is  much  the 
same  as  when  there  were  only 
three  customers.  Usually  the  vari¬ 
ety  will  be  generally  regarded  as 
noncollectible  and  the  collectors 
will  not  feel  deprived  without  it. 
If  there  are  three  or  four,  the 
coins  will  quickly  be  sold,  usually 
privately;  auction  is  not  needed 
in  many  such  cases.  Extreme 
rarities  in  the  Civil  War  token 
series  often  move  this  way  by 
telephone  agreement,  but  price 
levels  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
rarity  scale  are  seldom  estab- 
lishable  for  that  very  reason.  If 
more  specimens  turn  up,  the  spe¬ 
cialists  are  soon  saturated  and 
any  extra  ones  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  people  wishing  duplicates 
for  trading  purposes  or  of  dealers 
who  hope  to  develop  additional 
customers.  At  this  level  it  will 
ordinarily  take  publication  of  a 
standard  reference  work  to  create 
a  market. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
3000  or  so  potential  auction  cus¬ 
tomers  for  a  rarity,  the  situation 
is  altogether  different.  Should  the 
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coin  be  unique,  the  customers  will 
consider  it  noncollectible,  and 
often  fail  to  bid  on  it  at  auction, 
figuring  that  any  bid  would  be 
topped  by  someone  else.  So  a 
unique  variety  of  1794  cent  might 
bring  $2000  or  thereabouts  in 
Fine  condition,  even  after  a  red 
uncirculated  1794  of  commoner 
die  has  brought  double  that. 

Should  there  be  three  examples 
known  of  the  rarity,  it  is  still 
likely  to  be  considered  noncol¬ 
lectible,  by  most  of  the  3000  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  effeqt  is  then  that 
the  number  of  potential  customers 
for  that  particular  coin  drops 
swiftly — perhaps  down  to  3  or  4 
effective  competitors.  Should  a 
fourth  1822  or  1854-S  half  eagle 
suddenly  come  onto  the  market  in 
an  auction,  the  effect  would  be 
much  as  though  there  were  only 
four  or  five  customers,  though 
for  gem  uncirculated  examples 
of  common  dates  and  reasonably 
choice  examples  of  dates  like 
1838-D  there  might  well  be  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bidders. 

Should  there  be  fifteen  ex¬ 
amples  surviving  of  the  rarity, 
the  situation  will  vary  oddly.  In 
instances  like  the  1880  flowing 
hair  stella,  where  only  about  15 
were  minted  altogether,  the  coin 
might  be  bid  to  fantastic  heights, 
because  of  publicity.  If  the  coin 
were  of  this  rarity  level  only  be¬ 
cause  of  extensive  meltings,  and 
people  had  reason  to  fear  new 
discoveries,  the  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  might  well  be  less  than 
the  number  of  coins.  The  1930-S 
eagle  is  a  good  example,  as  are 
some  of  the  late  date  St.  Gaudens 
doubles.  Pioneer  gold  rarities  and 
Lesher  dollars  are  even  better 
examples.  Coins  at  this  rarity 
level,  of  certain  series,  might  well 
be  difficult  to  move  at  any  price 


except  at  a  well-ballyhooed  public 
auction. 

Were  the  coin  of  this  rarity 
level  only  because  it  is  a  “type” 
(e.g.  the  1798  small  8  dime) 
rather  than  a  date  or  mintmark, 
much  of  the  collector  interest  in  it 
would  drop  and  the  remainder 
would  depend  on  the  coin’s  list¬ 
ings  in  standard  reference  works. 
It  is  at  this  rarity  level  and  below 
that  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  include  a  major  variety 
in  standard  reference  works  be¬ 
comes  ticklish  to  editors  of  those 
books  and  vital  to  dealers  and 
collectors  owning  examples  of  the 
varieties.  Having  a  variety  listed 
in  the  Yeoman  Guidebook  seems 
to  create  a  market  for  it,  on  a 
far  larger  scale  than  even  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  reliable  specialist 
book  on  the  individual  series  of 
which  the  rarity  is  a  part. 

Paradoxically,  the  more  ex- 
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amples  are  known  of  a  “rare” 
date  or  mintmark  in  a  popular 
series,  the  more  often  dealers  will 
have  opportunities  to  shout  to  the 
numismatic  world  how  rare  the 
coin  is,  and  the  more  collectors 
have  this  propaganda  line  pounded 
into  their  heads.  And  they  believe 
it.  And  so  the  1877  3-cent  nickel 
proof  (of  which  the  vast  majority 
of  the  510  or  so  originally  struck 
still  survive)  still  brings  more 
than  the  1865  proof,  which  is  a 
much  rarer  coin  besides  having 
the  additional  attraction  of  being 
a  first  year  of  issue.  That  situ¬ 
ation  held  also  for  the  1877  and 
1866  shield  nickel  proofs  until 
very  recently.  At  lower  levels,  the 
1909  S  VDB  and  1914  D  cents 
uncirculated  have  been  selling 
higher  than  the  actually  rarer 
1923  S  or  1924  D,  and  compared 
to  any  of  these  the  1922  “plain” 
unc.  was  a  sleeper  until  only  a 
few  months  ago.  There  are  still 
some  similar  anomalies  of  this 
kind  in  the  U.S.  series,  though 
publicity  is  gradually  beginning 
to  correct  the  situation. 

If,  for  our  hypothetical  3000 
auction  customers,  the  coin  offered 
survives  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
thousand  or  even  10,000  examples, 
the  result  will  depend  largely  on 
the  series,  on  the  mintage,  and — 
oddly — on  the  mintage  of  neigh¬ 
boring  coins  in  the  same  series 
by  contrast.  The  1946C  New¬ 
foundland  silver  5-cent  piece  is 
a  famous  instance;  so  is  the  1901 
3  quarter  dollar.  If  the  series  is 
much  collected  and  the  individual 
date  low  in  mintage  compared  to 
its  neighbors  it  will  be  regarded 
as  a  “key”  or  “semi-key,”  hoarded 
and  even  speculated  in,  and  prices 
driven  up  abnormally,  especially 
if  Whitman  folders  are  readily 
available.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  whole  series  is  comparatively 


low  in  mintage,  the  coin  will  re¬ 
ceive  less  attention.  The  1872  2- 
cent  piece,  especially  unc.,  is  ac¬ 
tually  rare,  but  its  low  mintage 
is  not  highlighted  by  being  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  a  series,  nor 
by  contrasting  sharply  with  its 
neighbors,  and  it  is  undervalued 
to  the  present  day.  Late  date  3- 
cent  nickel  pieces  (after  1881) 
and  trimes  (after  1862)  are  all 
rare  in  unc.  or  circulated  state, 
but  few  people  collect  them  as 
they  are  not  often  publicized,  and 
those  who  do  want  them  are  satis¬ 
fied  to  buy  proofs. 


If  a  few  tens  of  thousands  or 
even  100,000  or  more  examples 
survive  of  a  given  coin,  then  it 
is  almost  certain  to  be  hoarded, 
particularly  given  the  above  con¬ 
ditions — popular  series,  mintage 
contrasting  with  its  neighbors. 
This  hoarding  appears  to  be 
rationalized  as  anticipation  of 
increase  in  the  number  of  poten¬ 
tial  customers.  The  same  thing 
holds,  in  more  recent  series,  when 
only  a  few  million  (!)  were 
struck  of  a  given  date  and  mint- 
mark  compared  to  tens  of  millions 
in  neighboring  years.  And  so  we 
have  egregious  instances  such  as 
the  1950-D  nickel,  which  is  rarely 
found  in  circulated  state,  but 
which  is  always  available  unc.  at 
a  price  from  speculators  or  their 
victims. 

All  of  which  brings  up  the 
rationale  of  hoarding.  This  and 
other  aspects  of  the  “high  cost  of 
money”  will  be  covered  in  next 
month's  conclusion  of  this  article. 
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Monument  at  the  battlefield  of  Grunwald  ,  . 

recently  completed  by  the  Polish  govern-  by  Robert  Obojskl 
ment.  The  museum  at  Grunwald  contains 
many  coins  of  the  period. 


Poland  is  perhaps  “The  Coun¬ 
try  of  the  Year”  for  1966  since 
her  millennium  of  both  nationhood 
and  Christianity  are  being  ob¬ 
served  in  celebrations  throughout 
the  world  this  year.  Numismatists 
everywhere  are  taking  note  of 
this  anniversary  as  well.  The 
millennium  has  caused  collectors 
to  take  a  renewed  interest  in 
Polish  coins  of  both  the  past  and 
present.  Commemorative  coins 
and  medals  to  be  struck  for  the 


millenium  will  be  discussed  in 
part  III  of  this  article. 

At  the  outset  we  should  take  a 
few  moments  to  detail  why  1966 
has  been  declared  Poland’s  mil¬ 
lennium  year.  Poland  adopted 
Christianity  in  966  under  Prince 
Mieszko  I,  who  was  the  country’s 
first  effective  ruler.  Mieszko,  who 
held  power  from  960  to  992,  had 
by  963  unified  many  small  prin¬ 
cipalities  into  a  nation.  This  lat¬ 
ter  date  is  often  used  to  mark  the 
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official  beginning  of  Poland’s  his¬ 
tory,  though  the  history  of  the 
Polish  peoples  begins  many  cen¬ 
turies  before  that. 

And  because  the  events  which 
brought  about  Poland’s  estab¬ 
lishment  as  a  nation  and  the 
adoption  of  Christianity  occurred 
between  960  and  966,  millennium 
celebrations  commenced  in  1960 
and  are  being  culminated  in  1966. 

Prince  Mieszko  made  the  final 
decision  to  have  Poland  become 
Christian  in  965  when  he  married 


Obverse  of  the  first  coin  issued  by  Poland, 
circa  96.3.  The  only  inscription  it  bears  is 
the  name  “Mesco”  on  reverse.  (Enlarged 
photo  courtesy  Poland  Illustrated .) 

Dubravka,  a  Christian  Bohemian 
princess.  He  was  baptized  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage,  and  in  the 
following  year,  he  invited  mis¬ 
sionaries  from  Prague  to  convert 
Poland.  Wishing  to  gain  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Pope  John  XV,  Mi¬ 
eszko  drew  up  in  985  a  document 
ceding  his  lands  to  the  feudal 
overlordship  of  the  Holy  See. 

Eventually  Christian  Poland 
constituted  Europe’s  eastern  bas¬ 
tion  against  the  pagan  Tartars, 
and  later  the  Turks. 

The  deniers  of  Mieszko  struck 
at  Posen  (Poznan)  shortly  after 


the  adoption  of  Christianity  in 
963  are  recognized  as  the  first 
distinctive  Polish  coins.  Mieszko’s 
deniers  bear  on  obverse  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  temple,  surmounted  by 
a  cross  enclosed  in  a  circle,  the 
name  “Miseco”  in  exergue.  The 
reverse  has  a  cross  with  four  pel¬ 
lets  in  the  field.  The  clipped  edges 
are  proof  that  Mieszko’s  Royal 
Treasury  was  often  depleted. 

Before  we  get  too  far  into  a 
discussion  of  the  coins  of  Poland 
proper,  we  ought  to  pause  briefly 
and  examine  the  country’s  an¬ 
cient  history  and  its  moneys. 
There  are  coins  extant  which 
were  minted  by  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  for  Sarmatia,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  region  where  Poland 
is  now  situated.  Specifically, 
Sarmatia  was  the  land  mass  ly¬ 
ing  between  the  Vistula  and 
Volga  rivers.  One  of  Rome’s  first 
commemorative  coins  was  a 
bronze  piece  marking  the  victory 
by  Roman  legions  over  German 
and  Polish  tribes  in  180  A.D. 

The  Poles  were  then  known 
as  “Polanie”  or  “plainsmen.” 
Though  the  Poles  evolved  out  of 
a  combination  of  many  Slavic 
tribes,  they  early  began  to  take 
on  their  own  characteristics  and 
gradually  developed  Polish  into 
one  of  the  world’s  great  literary 
languages.  Still,  Polish  is  closely 
related  to  all  other  Slavic  tongues. 

This  writer  has  often  spoken  to 
Judge  Joseph  F.  Sawicki  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  owns  prob¬ 
ably  the  finest  collection  of  Polish 
coins  in  the  United  States.  Judge 
Sawicki’s  collection  commences 
with  tin  ring  money  used  by 
ancient  tribes  on  Polish  soil  as 
far  back  as  500-1000  B.  C.  Tin 
was  the  primary  metal  utilized  in 
these  rough  pieces  of  money  along 
with  a  number  of  alloys. 
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For  many  centuries  furs  were 
employed  as  currency  in  Poland 
as  well  as  throughout  much  of 
northern  Europe.  As  late  as  the 
13th  century,  squirrel  skins  were 
reported  to  have  been  widely  used 
as  money.  Skins  of  the  marten 
and  sable  too  saw  service  as 
standards  of  value. 

Paul  Einzig  in  his  hook,  “Prim¬ 
itive  Money:  In  Its  Ethnological, 
Historical  and  Economic  As¬ 
pects”  (London,  1951),  said  that 
some  modern  writers  have  called 
in  question  the  monetary  use  of 
skins  in  medieval  Poland.  Einzig, 
however,  said:  “There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  had  been  used 
for  certain  payments.  The  Polish 
King  Casimir  (reigned  1447-92) 
imposed  a  tribute  in  furs  on 
Novgorod  in  1471.” 

Einzig  also  points  out  that 
scrap  silver  served  as  means  of 
payment  from  Silesia  to  the  Bal¬ 
tic  coast  during  the  10th  and 
11th  centuries.  Poles  placed  great 
value  on  linen  and  used  it  as 
currency.  Einzig  indicates  that 
the  monetary  use  of  linen  among 
Poles  is  supported  by  etymologi¬ 
cal  evidence.  The  old  Polish  word 
“platni”  meant  linen,  while 
“platiti”  meant  “to  pay.”  Plenty 
of  evidence  exists  saying  that 
small  strips  of  linen  were  actu¬ 
ally  used  as  coin. 

Polish  coins  have  given  histor¬ 
ians  a  graphic  record  of  Poland’s 
beginnings  as  a  nation  1,000  years 
ago,  and  how  the  country  became 
westernized  and  Christianized. 
After  considerable  numismatic 
research,  the  Warsaw  Academy 
of  Science  revealed  recently  that 
before  970  A.D.,  approximately 
98  per  cent  of  the  coins  circulated 
in  Polish  territories  were  of 
Arabian,  Persian  and  Byzantine 
origin. 


The  Warsaw  Academy  has 
further  stated  that  from  970  to 
1070  discoveries  of  coin  hoards 
indicate  nearly  57  per  cent  of 
those  coins  used  in  Poland  were 
of  European  origin.  This  clearly 
indicates  the  decrease  in  Eastern 
influence  in  the  country  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  western 
influence. 

Warsaw  Academy  studies  also 
show  that  Roman  Empire  coin 
hoards  have  been  found  in  all 
areas  of  the  country.  A  recent 
major  find  occurred  in  1942  when 
a  farmer  in  central  Poland  un¬ 
earthed  several  score  Roman 
denarii  with  the  bust  of  Trajan, 
Roman  emperor  from  98  to  117 
A.D. 

Poland’s  coins  of  the  Middle 
Ages  pretty  much  reflect  the  gen¬ 
erally  unfavorable  economic  con¬ 
ditions  prevalent  throughout 
Europe.  Those  Polish  rulers  im¬ 
mediately  following  Wladyslaw  I 
(1079-1102)  issued  great  num¬ 
bers  of  bracteates.  (This  term 
comes  from  the  Latin  “bractea,” 
meaning  a  thin  piece  of  metal, 
usually  silver.) 

This  writer  examined  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  medieval  bracteates  at 
the  country’s  National  Museum 
at  Warsaw  and  many  types  were 
so  thin  they  had  to  be  handled 
with  tweezers.  It  was  common 
practice  for  most  rulers — the 
Polish  included — to  make  a  profit 
from  minting  coins  by  drastically 
reducing  the  metallic  content.  To 
make  matters  worse,  silver  coins, 
as  well  as  those  few  struck  in 
gold,  were  badly  clipped  while  in 
circulation. 

Bracteates  minted  in  Poland 
were  in  vogue  from  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
when  they  were  finally  supplanted 
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by  the  several  types  of  groschen. 
Basically,  a  bracteate  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  die,  on  which  the 
design  was  cut  in  relief.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  lines  depressed  on 
the  one  side  appeared  raised  on 
the  other,  and  the  obverse  of  the 
coin  presents  the  same  features 
as  the  surface  of  the  die.  The 
term  “bracteate”  was  not  gen¬ 
erally  used  by  numismatic  schol¬ 
ars  until  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  terms  most  often  employed 
were  “pfennige”  or  “denarii.” 
These  two  latter  terms  suggest 
clearly,  of  course,  that  the  Polish 
bracteate  was  developed  from 
German  and  Roman  types  of 
coins. 

For  our  discussion  of  Poland’s 
medieval  coins,  and  later  issues 
as  well,  we  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Emeric  Hutten-Czapski’s  great 
and  definitive  work,  Catalogue 
cle  la  Collection  des  Medailles 
et  Mommies  Polonaises. 

Count  Hutten-Czapski  (1828- 
1896)  originally  published  his 
five-volume  study  in  French  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  from  1871 
to  1880,  and  later  added  a  fifth 
volume,  published  in  1912  at 
Krakow,  Poland.  These  original 
volumes  are  all  now  very  rare, 
but  they  were  reprinted  on  a  lim¬ 
ited  basis  in  three  volumes  at 
Graz,  Austria,  in  1957.  Hutten- 
Czapski  lists  his  material  chron¬ 
ologically  and  includes  numerous 
line  drawings  with  his  descrip¬ 
tions.  Hutten-Czapski,  wTho  came 
from  a  distinguished  family,  was 
certainly  one  of  the  great  numis¬ 
matic  scholars  of  his  era  and  his 
studies  of  the  coinage  of  other 
nations  and  civilizations  are  ex¬ 
tensive. 

Czapski  was  born  in  Stankow, 
a  town  near  Minsk,  in  western 
Russia.  He  based  his  catalogue 


on  his  own  collection,  which  has 
been  considered  as  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  assemblage  of 
Polish  coins  ever  formed  by  one 
person.  Many  of  the  pieces  in  his 
private  collection  were  considered 
as  unique.  He  later  settled  in 
Krakow  and  eventually  donated 
his  numismatic  holdings  and  asso¬ 
ciated  collections  of  antiques  and 
artifacts  to  the  city  of  Krakow. 
Today  this  is  known  as  the 
Muzeum  Czapskich,  or  “Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Czapski  Family.” 
This  institution  has  attracted 
scholars  from  throughout  the 
world. 

For  purposes  of  convenience  the 
history  of  Poland’s  coinage  as  a 
nation  may  be  classified  into 
eleven  separate  political  periods. 
Those  eleven  periods  serve  as  a 
pretty  accurate  outline  of  the 
nation’s  turbulent  1,000-year  his¬ 
tory. 

The  periods  may  be  outlined  as 
follows:  (1)  Dynasty  of  Piast, 
960-1034;  (2)  Period  of  Anarchy, 
1034-1138;  (3)  The  Seniorate, 

Dukes  of  Krakow  and  Princes  of 
Poland,  1138-1290;  (4)  Kings  of 
Poland,  1290-1382;  (5)  Inter¬ 

regnum,  1382-86;  (6)  Dynasty  of 
Jagellon,  1386-1572;  (7)  The 

Crown  Elective,  1573-1795;  (8) 
Period  of  Foreign  Rule,  1795- 
1918;  (9)  Republic  of  Poland, 

1918-39;  (10);  German  Occupa¬ 
tion,  1939-45;  (11)  People’s 

Democracy,  1945. 

Most  historians  follow  this 
general  outline  in  studying  the 
political  history  of  Poland.  It 
also  should  be  of  considerable  use 
to  the  numismatic  scholar. 

This  writer  has  found  from 
practical  experience  that  break¬ 
ing  up  a  country’s  history  into 
chronological  segments  makes 
the  study  of  her  coinage  much 
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simpler.  We  can  follow  the  same 
principle,  for  example,  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  numismatic  histories  of 
Greece,  Rome,  China,  India,  Rus¬ 
sia,  et  al. 

Boleslav  I  Chrobry,  “The 
Mighty,”  son  of  Mieszko  I,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  992  as  ruler 
of  Poland.  Boleslav  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  rulers  of  Poland 
— it  was  he  who  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  his  country  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom.  He  had  him¬ 
self  crowned  as  Poland’s  first  king 
in  1025  by  takir^g  advantage  of 
the  interregnum  in  Germany  after 
the  death  of  Otto  III,  and  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  recognize  any  German 
overlordship.  He  died  only  a  few 
months  after  the  crowning. 

He  consolidated  the  Polish  do¬ 
minion  from  the  Oder  and  Neisse 
Rivers  to  the  Dnieper  River,  and 
from  Western  Pomerania  to  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Poland’s  western  bound¬ 
ary  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  was  roughly  the 
same  as  that  which  Poland  was 
to  acquire  over  900  years  later, 
after  World  War  II  (1939-45). 

Boleslav  struck  deniers  on 
which  the  word  “Polonia”  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  first  time  in  writ¬ 
ten  history.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  his  coins  portrayed 
within  a  circle  a  crowned  bird 
resembling  an  eagle.  The  white 
eagle  eventually  became  Poland’s 
national  symbol. 

Poland  marked  the  900th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Boleslav’s  accession  to 
the  throne  in  1925  by  striking  at 
the  Warsaw  Mint  a  10  and  20 
zlotych  gold  set.  Obverse  bears 
the  king’s  portrait  with  crown, 
while  the  reverse  has  the  crowned 
eagle.  This  is  an  extremely  popu¬ 
lar  set. 


After  the  death  of  Boleslav 
The  Mighty,  Poland’s  power  and 
prestige  declined.  Concurrently, 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Roman  em¬ 
perors  increased,  and  for  a  long- 
period  the  rulers  of  Poland  were 
recognized  only  as  dukes. 

Boleslav’s  son,  Mieszko  II, 
“The  Idle,”  ruled  for  only  nine 
years  before  his  death  in  1034. 
Boleslav’s  coins  continued  to  cir¬ 
culate  during  this  period,  along 
with  foreign  issues.  Czapski, 
however,  does  not  attribute  any 
coins  struck  by  Mieszko  II  him¬ 
self. 

•I*  ^  ^ 

The  second  major  category  of 
our  outline  of  Polish  history  is 
the  “Period  of  Anarchy,”  1034- 
1138.  While  Casimir  I,  “The 
Peaceful,”  (reigned  1038-58)  did 
attempt  to  restore  order  and 


Denier  of  Ladislav  II.  Obverse  portrays 
a  bust  of  Saint  Wojcieeh.  (Enlarged  photo 
courtesy  Poland  Illustrated.) 


maintain  Christianity  in  Poland, 
his  son  Boleslav  II,  “The  Bold,” 
who  succeeded  him  (reigned 
1058-79)  was  forced  into  exile 
because  he  slew  a  bishop. 

Coins  of  Casimir  I  had  the 
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Christian  cross  predominantly 
inscribed  upon  them.  Many  of  his 
issues  were  minted  at  Breslau,  a 
city  now  known  as  Wroclaw. 
Several  varieties  of  Boleslav  II’s 
coins  have  a  crowned  bust.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  time  Byzantine  coins  were 
still  liberally  circulated  in  Poland. 

Wladyslaw  I  Herman,  second 
son  of  Casimir  I,  succeeded  his 
brother  and  ruled  for  23  years 
(1079-1102).  His  deniers  were 
inscribed  with  his  name  “Wlady¬ 
slaw, ”  and  with  a  cross  inside  a 
circle  formed  by  three  lines.  His 
name  is  also  spelled  “Ladislav.” 

Boleslav  III,  “Wrymouth,”  son 
of  Wladyslav  I,  reigned  for  36 
years  (1102-1138)  and  regained 
Pomerania  which  had  been  tem¬ 
porarily  lost  to  foreign  invaders. 
However,  upon  his  death  Poland 
was  divided  among  his  five  sons. 
His  deniers  were  similar  to  those 
of  his  immediate  predecessors 


Denier  of  Ladislav  II.  This  is  a  portrayal 
of  the  legendary  “The  Fight  With  The 
Lion.”  (Enlarged  photo  courtesy  Poland 
Illustrated.) 

having  the  Christian  cross  in¬ 
scribed  within  a  circle.  The  cir¬ 
cles,  incidentally,  were  orna¬ 
mented  with  pearl-type  designs. 


The  third  period  of  our  Polish 
history  outline,  “The  Seniorate 
Dukes  of  Krakow  and  Princes  of 
Poland,”  1138-1290,  is  a  very 
troubled  one. 

The  oldest  son  of  Boleslav  III, 
Ladislav  II  (reigned  1138-45) 
was  given  seniority  over  his  four 
brothers  and  rule  over  the  capital 
at  Krakow,  the  central  provinces 
and  Pomerania.  The  younger 
brothers  were  given  control  over 
other  parts  of  the  country  and 
thus  Poland,  like  its  neighbors 
Germany  and  Russia,  ceased  to 
be  a  united  state.  The  number 
of  feudatories  increased  along 
with  resultant  political  confusion. 

Many  Poles  outside  the  capital 
refused  to  recognize  the  ruler  in 
Krakow  as  the  “Lord  of  all  Po¬ 
land,”  and  soon  the  church  began 
to  fill  the  power  vacuum. 

Ladislav  II  was  expelled  from 
the  throne  by  his  brothers — 
Boleslav  IV  Crispus,  “The 
Curled,”  succeeded  him  and  ruled 
for  27  years  (1146-73).  After  his 
death,  Boleslav  Ill’s  third  son, 
Mieszko  III,  “The  Old,”  became 
Duke  of  Krakow  and  Prince  of 
Poland  briefly  (1173-77),  but  be¬ 
cause  of  his  tyrannical  rule,  he 
was  ousted  hy  his  brother  Casi¬ 
mir  II,  “The  Just,”  (reigned 
1177-94). 

Illustrated  here  is  a  denier  of 
Ladislav  II.  The  obverse  por¬ 
trays  a  bust  of  Saint  Wojciech. 
Also  pictured  is  a  Ladislav  denier 
portraying  the  legendary  “The 
Fight  With  the  Lion.” 

Though  Ladislav’s  reign  was 
brief,  his  coinage  was  rich  and 
varied.  Boleslav  IV’s  coins  were 
probably  struck  at  Gniezno  and 
Poznan,  according  to  Czapski. 
During  this  period,  as  we’ve  in¬ 
dicated  previously,  bracteates 
came  into  wide  use,  especially  un- 
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der  Casimir  II,  as  they  replaced 
the  old  deniers. 

At  this  point,  we  must  indicate 
that  during  this  period  Poland 
did  not  have  a  true  national 
monetary  system  by  any  means 
with  coins  being  struck  by  many 
petty  princes  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

Casimir  IPs  son,  Lessek  I,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  and  ruled  for  nearly 
33  years  (1194-1227).  He  was 
briefly  expelled  by  Mieszko,  “The 
Old”  in  1200,  but  he  recovered  his 
throne  quickly  «,when  his  uncle 
was  slain.  The  great  central 
theme  throughout  Polish  history 
is  the  struggle  for  the  national 
prize,  the  throne.  This,  of  course, 
has  been  the  most  important 
determining  factor  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  nation’s  coinage. 

Boleslav  V,  “The  Chaste,”  son 
of  Lessek  I,  reigned  for  no  less 
than  52  years,  (1227-79)  longer 
than  any  other  Polish  ruler. 
However,  a  regency  prevailed 
during  the  early  part  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  since  Boleslav  was  only  a  boy 
when  he  acceded  to  the  throne. 
Boleslav’s  hracteates  carried  the 
conventional  cross  inscribed  with¬ 
in  a  circle.  Several  varieties 
were  also  inscribed  with  star 
designs. 

Boleslav’s  reign  was  clouded  by 
the  Tartar  invasions  from  the 
east  which  resulted  in  the  devas¬ 
tation  of  large  sections  of  the 
country.  Lessek  II,  “The  Black,” 
became  “King”  by  the  will  of 
Boleslav  V,  and  was  also  recog¬ 
nized  as  Duke  of  Sieradz  and 
Cujavia.  His  hracteates  were  of 
the  usual  order  and  added  nothing 
really  significant  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Polish  coinage. 

*  *  * 

Ladislas  I  Lokietek,  “The 


Short,”  is  a  significant  figure  in 
Polish  history  because  he  is  the 
only  king  who  served  on  three 
different  occasions.  He  occupied 
the  throne  first  in  1289-90,  but 
was  expelled  by  Premislas. 

Premislas,  Duke  of  Poznan, 
seized  the  Polish  throne  in  1290, 
and  his  reign  marks  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  fourth  major  sub¬ 
division  in  the  historical  outline, 
“Kings  of  Poland,”  1290-1382. 
He  ruled  until  his  death  in  1296 
when  Ladislas  I  was  restored. 
Coinage  issues  under  Premislas 
were  relatively  thin  since  this  was 
a  period  of  considerable  political 
turmoil. 

Ladislas  was  restored  to  the 
throne  in  1296,  but  in  1300  he  was 
again  expelled,  by  Wenceslaus  II, 
King  of  Bohemia,  who  ruled  as 
Wenceslaus  I  of  Poland  until  his 
resignation  and  death,  both  oc¬ 
curring  in  1305.  During  Wen¬ 
ceslaus’  sovereignty,  Bohemian 
moneys  were  widely  circulated 
throughout  Poland. 

Ladislas  was  restored  to  the 
throne  for  the  third  time  in  1305 
and  was  formally  crowned  king 
of  all  Poland  at  Krakow  in  1320. 
Under  Ladislas,  the  first  gold 
ducat  was  struck  by  Poland.  This 
ducat  was  minted  at  Krakow  in 
1320  to  mark  Ladislas’  corona¬ 
tion.  Also  in  1320,  Krakow  be¬ 
came  the  capital  of  Poland,  and 
remained  so  until  1606  when  it 
was  succeeded  by  Warsaw. 

Under  Casimir  III,  “The  Great,” 
son  of  Ladislas,  (reigned  1333- 
70),  the  national  revival  of 
Poland  was  culminated.  His  many 
achievements  included  a  reformed 
judiciary  and  currency  system 
after  the  Western  pattern.  The 
first  solid  Polish  groszy  were 
coined  by  Casimir,  and  it  might 
be  interesting  to  cite  the  buying 
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power  of  these  coins.  During  his 
tenure,  a  suit  of  armor  cost  240 
groszy  and  for  840  groszy  the 
Cistercian  monks  could  acquire 
considerable  land  for  a  monastery 
and  abbey. 

Casimir  founded  the  first  Pol¬ 
ish  university  at  Krakow  in  1364. 
The  sixth  centennial  of  the 
Jagellonian  University  of  Krakow 


On  this  grosz,  struck  by  Casimir  the 
Great  in  about  1350,  the  eagle  first  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  Polish  national  emblem. 
(Enlarged  photo  courtesy  Poland  Illus¬ 
trated.) 

was  marked  with  a  10  zlotych 
commemorative  coin — in  copper- 
nickel — in  1964.  Obverse  has  a 
crowned  portrait  of  Casimir  the 
Great,  while  the  reverse  has  the 
Polish  eagle.  Under  Casimir  the 
university  at  Krakow  became  a 
center  for  humanistic  studies  and 
soon  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great  seats  of  learning  in  the 
Western  world.  Even  today  the 
University  of  Krakow  is  a  major 
academic  institution  in  Europe. 

Having  no  son,  Casimir  the 
Great  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to 
his  sister  Elizabeth’s  son,  Louis 
I  of  Hungary,  already  one  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchs  in 
Europe.  Louis  reigned  for  12 


years  until  his  death  in  1382. 

Under  Louis,  a  wide  variety  of 
coins  were  minted,  mainly  at 
Poznan.  During  his  reign,  the 
bracteates  continued  to  disappear 
and  were  gradually  being  re¬ 
placed  by  the  silver  groschen. 
The  national  symbol  of  both  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Poland  appeared  on  his 
issues. 

*  *  * 

After  the  death  of  Louis,  we 
have  the  “Interregnum”  period 
(fifth  in  the  outline)  in  which  the 
Polish  throne  went  through  major 
adjustments.  This  was  followed 
by  the  sixth  period,  that  of  the 
Dynasty  of  Jagellon. 

In  1384,  Louis’  daughter,  Jad- 
wiga,  was  elected  king,  not  queen, 
of  Poland,  and  then  she  married 
Ladislas  Jagello,  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania.  Thus,  the  kingdoms 
of  Poland  and  Lithuania  were 
united  by  this  marriage.  Both 
countries  were  major  European 
powers  before  the  royal  marriage, 
and  for  a  time  under  the  Union 
they  ranked  second  to  none  in 
military  might.  Jadwiga  was 
especially  interested  in  education 
and  made  significant  contribu¬ 
tions  of  her  treasures  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Krakow. 

During  the  period  of  the  Jagel¬ 
lonian  Dynasty  (1386-1572),  Po¬ 
land  reached  its  greatest  heights 
— politically,  militarily  and  cul¬ 
turally.  After  the  death  of  Queen 
Jadwiga  in  1399  (she  accepted 
the  title  of  “queen”  after  the  mar¬ 
riage),  Ladislas  became  sole  ruler 
of  Poland  and  enjoyed  a  long 
reign  until  his  death  in  1434. 

Ladisias  II’s  first  years  as  mon¬ 
arch  were  troubled  by  territorial 
incursions  by  the  Order  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights  from  Prussia. 
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The  combined  forces  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  with  assistance 
from  the  Ruthenians  and  Ukrain¬ 
ians,  defeated  the  Teutonic 
Knights  at  the  great  Battle  of 
Grunwald  (called  Tannenburg 
by  the  Germans)  in  1410.  The 
battle  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
major  turning  points  of  Euro¬ 
pean  history,  and  although  the 
threat  of  Germanic  expansion  was 
by  no  means  nullified,  the  power 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights  was 
destroyed,  and  their  dream  of 
establishing  a  'Germanic  East 
European  empire  was  shattered. 

In  the  summer  of  1965,  this 
writer  visited  the  Grunwald  bat¬ 
tlefield  where  a  huge  monument 
and  associated  museum  were  re¬ 
cently  completed.  The  museum 
holds  weapons  used  during  the 
conflict  along  with  a  number  of 
silver  and  bronze  coins  the  sol¬ 
diers  carried.  The  Order  of 
Grunwald  was  awarded  for  brav¬ 
ery  to  Polish  soldiers  and  their 
allies  in  this  battle.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  in 
1945  Polish  soldiers  who  fought 
against  the  Nazis  were  given  a 
medal  with  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tions:  “Grunwald,  1410”  at  top, 
and  “Berlin,  1945,”  at  bottom. 

Coins  of  Queen  Jadwiga  are 
quite  rare,  but  those  of  Ladislas 
Jagello  are  more  numerous. 
Jagello’s  coins,  rather  crude  in 
appearance,  usually  carried  de¬ 
signs  of  thfe  crown  and  eagle. 
His  moneys  were  mostly  of  silver 
and  bronze — gold  was  scarcely 
used  for  coinage  at  this  time. 

*  *  * 

Jagello  was  succeeded  on  the 
Polish  throne  by  his  oldest  son, 
Ladislas  III.  His  mother  was 
Sophia,  a  Russian  princess  whom 
Jagello  had  married  after  the 
death  of  Jadwiga.  Young  Ladis¬ 


las  was  also  elected  as  King  of 
Hungary  in  1440,  and,  while  not 
yet  21  he  was  killed  in  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Varna  in  1444  while  in¬ 
vading  the  Balkans.  All  coins  of 
Ladislas  III  are  very  scarce. 
They  were  mostly  struck  at  Poz¬ 
nan  and  were  inscribed  with  the 
usual  crown  and  cross. 

Jagello’s  vast  domains  then 
descended  to  his  youngest  son, 
Casimir  IV,  who  reigned  for  48 
years  (1444-1492).  (Some  his¬ 
torians  use  1447  as  the  beginning 
date  of  Casimir’s  accession, 
claiming  the  first  three  years 
were  under  a  regency.)  By  pur¬ 
suing  a  friendly  policy  toward 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  Casimir 
managed  to  have  his  eldest  son, 
Ladislas,  elected  to  thrones  of 
both  of  those  countries  as  well. 
Godfrey  Blunden,  a  noted  au¬ 
thority  on  eastern  European  his¬ 
tory,  recently  said:  “While  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus  was  discovering 
the  New  World  the  Jagellonian 
dynasty  was  at  the  peak  of  its 
power.” 

Poland’s  wealth  under  Casimir 
is  illustrated  by  the  large  number 
of  coins  he  struck.  Mints  oper¬ 
ated  in  such  Polish  cities  as  Poz¬ 
nan,  Krakow  and  Gdansk,  and  he 
controlled  such  major  foreign 
mints  as  the  one  at  Kremnica 
(also  known  as  Kormoszbanya) 
in  Hungary.  Many  of  his  coins 
carried  his  portrait  bust  and  were 
inscribed  with  a  variety  of 
crosses  and  other  designs.  Word 
inscriptions  read:  “KASIMIRUS 
.  POLON,”  “MONATA  KASI- 
MIRI,”  “REGIS  POLONIA,” 
et  al. 

Casimir  IV  was  followed  to 
the  throne  by  his  son  John  Albert 
(John  I),  who  was  elected  King 
of  Poland  only  by  the  Diet  of 
Piotkrow.  John  reigned  for  nine 
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years  (1492-1501)  before  his 
death.  His  coins  were  struck 
principally  at  Gdansk,  Elblag 
and  Torun.  They  were  inscribed, 
“MONATA  ALBERTI”  and 
“REGIS  POLONIA,”  along  with 
a  plethora  of  crosses,  stars  and 
crowns.  (Torun  was  also  known 
as  “Thorn.”) 

Alexander,  another  son  of 
Casimir  IV  and  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania  was  elected  to  succeed 
his  brother  in  1501.  Alexander 
died  prematurely  four  years  later 
at  the  age  of  43.  His  coins  are 
inscribed  “ALEXANDER  .  .  . 
LITHUANIA,”  and  “ALEX¬ 
ANDER  .  .  MONATA  .  .  PO¬ 
LONIA.” 

Sigismund  I,  “The  Great,” 
fifth  son  of  Casimir  IV,  became 
king  of  Poland  in  1506  and 
reigned  for  the  next  42  years. 
Sigismund,  known  as  ’’Poland’s 
first  modern  ruler,”  married  an 
Italian  princess,  who  brought  the 
art  and  architecture  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Renaissance  to  the  court  at 
Krakow.  There  was  a  renewed 
interest  at  this  time  in  the  Polish 
language  and  the  country  began 
to  produce  its  first  great  prose 
writers. 

Sigismund  almost  literally 
struck  more  varieties  of  coins 
during  his  reign  than  all  of  the 
previous  Polish  rulers  put  to¬ 
gether.  He  had  mints  working 
steadily  at  Elblag,  Gdansk,  Kra¬ 
kow,  Torun  and  Vilno.  He  struck 
the  country’s  first  gold  ducats 
since  the  days  of  Ladislas  Lo- 
kietek.  Czapski  attributes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  varieties  of  coins  in  all 
metals  to  Sigismund.  Under 
Sigismund,  dates  were  placed  on 
all  coins,  and  the  ruler’s  portrait 
was  a  true  likeness  rather  than  a 
heroic  one. 

It  was  during  Sigismund’s 


reign  that  Nicolaus  Copernicus 
(1473-1543)  flourished.  The  bril¬ 
liant  astronomer  was  born  at 
Torun,  the  great  minting  center, 
and  studied  at  the  University  of 
Krakow  where  he  began  to  prove 
his  theory  that  the  earth  revolved 
around  the  sun  and  that  the  earth 
was  not  the  center  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  It  is  also  known  that 
Copernicus  was  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  country’s  currency 
system  and  minting  techniques. 
Copernicus  appears  on  a  Polish 

10  zlotych  commemorative  coin 
struck  in  1959  in  copper-nickel. 

Sigismund  I,  called  “The  Old” 
toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Sigismund 
II,  Augustus,  who  died  without 
heir  and  was  the  last  of  the  Jagel- 
lons. 

There  are  plenty  of  Sigismund 

11  coins.  He  used  principally  the 
same  mints  as  did  his  father  and 
even  added  one  or  two,  such  as 
the  one  at  Wschowa.  Very  little 
gold,  if  any,  was  employed  for 
coinage,  but  Sigismund  Augustus’ 
silver  coins  were  unusually  well 
executed. 

Under  Sigismund  a  number  of 
diamond  shaped  coins  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  1560’s.  These  were 
perhaps  the  forerunners  of  the 
odd-shaped  talers  .  .  .  the  square 
talers  (referred  to  as  “klippes”), 
and  those  hexagonally  cut. 

Sigismund  Augustus’  death  in 
1572  brought  to  a  close  the  great 
Jagellon  Dynasty.  Poland  had 
reached  her  Golden  Age  in  the 
16th  century  as  her  artists,  writ¬ 
ers,  mathematicians  and  sci¬ 
entists  flourished.  From  a  politi¬ 
cal  standpoint,  her  borders 
reached  to  within  200  miles  of 
Moscow  and  included  Kiev  and 
the  immediate  surrounding  area. 

(End  Part  I) 
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SYD  1016  QUINTUS 
CAECILIUS 
METELLUS 
PIUS  SCI  PI  0 
(47-4G  B.C.) 

♦. 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Jupiter.  Rev., 
African  elephant 

Scipio  was  the  son  of  the  prae¬ 
tor  of  94  B.C.,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Nasica.  He  was,  however,  adopted 
by  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  defender, 
in  70  B.C.,  of  the  infamous  Verres 
who  had  practically  ruined  Sicily 
by  his  administration.  It  is  also 
thought  that  he  discovered  and 
reported  the  conspiracy  of  Cata- 
line  to  Cicero.  With  Pompey,  he 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  60 
B.C.,  consul  in  52  B.C.  and  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Syria  in  49  B.C.  He 
fought  with  Pompey’s  army  at 
the  critical  battle  of  Pharsalus 
and  then  fled  to  Africa,  where  he 
ultimately  took  command  of  the 
Pompeian  troops  in  that  area.  In 
a  disastrous  battle  at  Thapsus, 
Caesar  inflicted  a  mortal  blow 
upon  his  forces  .  .  .  some  sources 
claiming  over  50,000  men  were 
slain  .  .  .  and  in  order  to  escape 
capture,  Scipio  probably  stabbed 
himself  and  threw  himself  into 
the  sea.  The  obverse  of  this  coin, 
bearing  the  head  of  Jupiter,  seems 


to  refer  to  the  worship  of  that 
god  in  Africa.  The  elephant  on 
the  reverse  is  not  only  a  common 
African  symbol,  but  is  also  a 
symbol  of  the  Caecilia  gens. 

Other  denominations  struck: 
Aureus 

SYD  1048  QUINTUS 
CAECILIUS 
METELLUS  PIUS 
SCIPIO:  PUBLIUS 
LICINIUS  CRASSUS 
JUNIANUS 
(47-46  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Jupiter.  Rev., 
Cornucopia  and  scales  on  curule  chair 

We  have  already  discussed 
Scipio  above.  Crassus  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Junia  gens  who  had 
been  adopted  by  Licinius  Crassus. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Cicero’s  and 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  51 
B.C.  A  follower  of  Pompey,  he 
went  to  Africa  as  legate  for  the 
praetor  Scipio  (LEG.  PRO.  PR. 
on  the  reverse  of  this  coin)  and 
seems  to  have  perished  along  with 
Scipio  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus. 
The  curule  chair  on  the  reverse 
seems  to  indicate  that  this  mag¬ 
istracy  was  held  either  by  Scipio 
or  his  father. 
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SYD  1050 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Genius  of  Africa  (Sekhet) 
Rev.,  Victory  standing 

This  coin  of  these  same  two 
moneyers  again  carries  the  theme 
of  Africa  upon  it,  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  when  it  is  realized  that 
it  was  in  Africa  that  Pompey 
made  his  last,  unsuccessful  stand 
against  Caesar.  SEKHET,  who 
appears  upon  the  obverse  of  this 
coin,  represented  a  cult  which  was 
widely  practiced  in  northern 
Africa.  It  was  she  who  typified 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  who 
destroyed  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
in  the  underworld.  In  her  hand 
she  holds  the  ANKH,  the  symbol 
of  life.  The  letters  G.T.A.  on  the 
obverse  are  thought  to  mean 
GENIUS  TUTELARIS  AFRI- 
CAE,  tutelary  genius  of  Africa. 


SYD  1049 


symbols  represent  current  events 
is  unknown. 

Other  denominations  struck: 
Aureus  (Metellus  only) 

SYD  1051  QUINTUS 

METELLUS  PIUS 
SCIPIO:  MARCUS 
EPPIUS  (47-46  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Africa. 
Rev.,  Hercules 


The  obverse  of  this  denarius 
symbolizes  Africa.  The  reverse, 
with  Hercules  upon  it,  has  pre¬ 
sented  scholars  with  some  diffi¬ 
culties.  One  concept  has  been  that 
Hercules,  having  rested  from  his 
own  labors,  allowed  the  Epii  (the 
ancestors  of  this  moneyer)  to  do 
the  same.  This  is  refuted  by  an¬ 
other  scholar,  who  was  of  the 
opinion  that  Hercules’  appearance 
on  the  coin  was  an  indication  of 
the  strength  of  the  political  party 
to  which  the  Epii  belonged.  Still 
another  interpretation  is  that 
Hercules  was  generally  wor¬ 
shipped  in  Africa,  perhaps  not 
under  the  name  by  which  he  was 
known  to  the  Romans,  but  as  Mel- 
kart  or  Makar. 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Utica.  Rev., 
Trophy  between  lituus  and  capis 

A  third  coin  of  these  moneyers 
displays  the  head  of  Utica  on  its 
obverse.  The  city  of  Utica  was 
Pompey’s  great  naval  base  in 
Africa  (present  day  Tunis).  The 
lituus  on  the  reverse  is  the  curved 
staff  of  the  augur  and  the  capis 
is  the  jug  used  in  religious  cere¬ 
monies.  Whether  or  not  these 


SYD  964  LUCIUS  PAPIUS 
CELSUS  (46  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Juno  Sospita. 
Rev.,  She-wolf  placing  brand  on  brazier 
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Celsus  may  have  been  the  son 
of  the  moneyer  of  78-77  B.C.  who 
had  the  same  name.  In  any  event 
the  coin  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
earlier  Celsus.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Juno  Sospita  (or  Caprotina), 
who  appears  on  the  obverse  of 
this  coin,  was  originally  wor¬ 
shipped  at  Lanuvium,  the  place 
of  origin  of  this  gens.  In  the  form 
in  which  we  find  her  on  this  coin 
she  was  the  protectress  of  females 
from  birth  to  death.  (For  another 
attribute  of  Juno,  see  earlier  mon¬ 
eyer  of  78-77  Bf.C.)  The  reverse 
of  this  coin  is  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  also.  As  the  she-wolf  feeds 
the  fire  an  eagle  fans  it  with  his 
wings.  This  tells  us  of  the  legend 
of  the  building  of  the  city  of 
Lanuvium  (Lavinium)  by  Aeneas 
and  a  group  of  his  Trojans.  As 
the  group  was  at  work  one  day 
they  noticed  a  fire  in  the  woods 
nearby.  Investigating,  they  were 
startled  to  see  a  wolf  putting- 
wood  on  the  fire  and  an  eagle 
fanning  it.  A  fox  from  time  to 
time  would  dip  his  tail  in  a  nearby 
stream  and  then  splatter  the  fire 
with  the  water  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  it.  Finally,  the  fox  was 
driven  away  by  the  wolf  and  the 
eagle.  Aeneas  interpreted  all  of 
this  activity  as  meaning  that  the 
city  they  were  building  would 
some  day  be  famous,  but  that  for 
a  time  it  would  be  harrassed  by 
jealous  neighbors. 


SYD  965 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Triumphus.  Rev., 
She-wolf  placing  brand  on  brazier 


It  is  possible  that  the  head  of 
Triumphus  which  appears  on  the 
obverse  of  this  coin  is  a  reference 
to  Caesar’s  triumph  over  Pompey. 
The  reverse  is  the  same  which 
appears  on  the  previous  denarius 
and  is  described  there.  It  is  of 
sufficient  interest  to  remark  that 
the  appearance  of  Triumphus  on 
this  coin  in  the  image  of  a  god 
represents  the  Roman  habit  of 
personifying  or  deifying  almost 
everything,  for  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  evidence  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  or  of  the  existence  of  a  cult 
in  this  instance.  Saint  Augustine 
in  his  CITY  OF  GOD  (iv,  viii) 
goes  into  some  detail  to  explain 
that  the  Roman  gods  were  too 
numerous  to  count  and  that  in  an 
earlier  period  of  Roman  history 
they  did  not,  for  example,  think 
of  entrusting  their  lands  to  one 
god.  Rumina  watched  over  the 
farms,  but  the  ridges  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  entrusted  to  Jugatinus. 
Collatina  guarded  the  hills,  Val- 
lonia  the  valleys:  Seia  watched 
the  crops  in  the  seedling  state, 
but  Segetia  took  over  when  the 
grain  broke  through  the  ground. 
And  when  it  was  collected  and 
stored,  it  was  Tutilina  who  stood 
guard ! 

Other  denominations  struck: 
Quinarius,  sestertius. 

SYD  970  CAIUS  ANTIUS 

C.  F.  RESTIO 
(46  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  TTd.  of  the  tribune  Antius 
Restio.  Rev.,  Hercules  Triumphalis 

It  appears  that  this  moneyer 
was  the  son  of  the  tribune  who 
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had  been  instrumental  in  having 
a  sumptuary  law  passed  which 
limited  the  amount  of  money 
which  could  be  spent  for  public 
entertainment.  It  was  said  that  he 
had  to  flee  Rome  after  the  law 
went  into  effect  because  of  public 
resentment.  This  moneyer  also 
found  himself  in  trouble  for  he 
was  prescribed  in  43  B.C.,  but 
was  saved  by  a  loyal  act  of  one  of 
his  slaves  and  was  able  to  escape 
to  Sicily.  It  is  the  head  of  the 
father  which  appears  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  of  this  coin  and  the  figure 
of  Hercules  on  the  reverse.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  reverse  is  a  reference 
to  the  ancestry  of  this  gens 
which  claimed  descent  from  An- 
tiades,  a  son  of  Hercules.  It  is 
also  possible  that  it  refers  to  the 
triumphs  Caesar  celebrated  at 
Rome  during  this  year. 

SYD  971 


Denarius:  Obv..  Paired  (jugate)  heads  of 
Dei  Penates.  Rev.,  Hercules  Triumphalis 

The  Dei  Penates  which  appear 
on  the  obverse  of  this  denarius 
were  the  personal,  or  family  dei¬ 
ties  of  the  Romans.  (From  the 
word  PENITUS  meaning  inward, 
or  internal).  This  seems  to  be  a 
reference  to  this  moneyer’s  father 
having  taken  refuge  in  Lavinium 
after  he  had  been  instrumental, 
in  his  capacity  as  tribune,  in  hav¬ 
ing  passed  a  highly  unpopular 
sumptuary  law.  It  was  in  that 
city  that  the  cult  of  the  Dei  Pen¬ 
ates  received  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  The  reverse  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  preceding  denarius. 


Other  denominations  struck: 
Quinarius,  sestertius. 


SYD  976  MANIUS  CORDIUS 
RUFUS  (46  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hds.  of  the  Dioscuri. 

Rev.,  Venus  Verticordia 

Little  is  known  about  this  mon¬ 
eyer.  It  is  felt  that  the  Cordia 
gens  came  from  Tusculum  in  Italy 
where  at  one  time  there  had  been 
a  special  cult  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  Dioscuri.  (The 
word  Dioscuri  means  ‘‘sons  of 
Jupiter.”  They  were  known  as 
Castor  and  Pollux.)  The  reverse 
has  the  image  of  Venus  Verti¬ 
cordia  upon  it  and  the  word  Verti¬ 
cordia  has  a  rather  lovely  mean¬ 
ing,  taken  from  VERTEX  or 
VORTEX,  to  turn,  and  COR,  the 
heart.  Thus,  Venus,  who  turns 
the  hearts  (of  men).  This  may 
also  be  a  punning  allusion  to  the 
name  of  the  Cordia  family. 

SYD  977 


Denarius:  Obv.,  lid.  of  Venus.  Rev., 
Cupid  on  dolphin 

While  this  coin  is  different 
from  the  previous  denarius,  it  em¬ 
phasizes  a  similar  theme,  for 
Venus  again  appears.  On  the 
reverse  we  find  Venus’  little  com¬ 
panion,  Cupid. 
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Denarius:  Obv.,  Corinthian  helmet. 
Rev.,  Shield 

Both  obverse  and  reverse  of 
this  denarius  apparently  refer  to 
the  goddess  Minerva,  for  the 
shield  and  the  helmet  are  her 
attributes.  More  specifically,  the 
coin  probably  refers  to  the  sacri¬ 
fices  made  to  the  goddess  by 
Julius  Caesar  upon  his  victorius 
return  to  Rome  after  the  final 
defeat  of  Pompey. 

Other  denominations  struck: 
Quinarius,  sestertius 

SYD  1017  AULUS  HIRTIUS 
(46  B.C.) 


Aureus:  Obv..  Hd.  of  Pietas.  Rev., 
Sacrificial  implements 


ments  on  the  reverse  refer  to 
Caesar’s  holding  of  the  office  of 
Pontifex  Maximus. 

SYD  1035  MARIUS 

POBLICIUS: 
CNAEUS 
POMPEIUS 
MAGNUS 
(46-45  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd.  of  Roma.  Rev., 
Baetica  presenting  palm  branch  to 
Pompey 

This  denarius  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  coins  struck  by 
Sabinus,  above.  Poblicius,  as  this 
coin  tells  us  on  its  obverse,  was 
the  legatus  pro  praetore  (legate, 
or  lieutenant  for  the  praetor)  for 
Pompey  during  the  Spanish  cam¬ 
paign.  Little  else  is  known  about 
Poblicius. 

(To  be  continued) 

★  ★  ★ 


Hirtius  was  one  of  Julius  Cae¬ 
sar’s  personal  friends.  He  was 
Caesar’s  legate  in  Gaul  in  58  B.C. 
and  was  either  praetor  or  city 
prefect  in  46  B.C.,  (PR  after  his 
his  name  on  .  the  -  reverse)  the 
year  that  Caesar  celebrated  four 
triumphs  for  his  victories  in 
Egypt,  Africa,  Pontus  and  Gaul. 
With  Pansa,  Hirtius  was  consul 
in  43  B.  C.  and  died  in  battle  the 
same  year  in  attempting  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  city  of  Mutina  (in  Cisal¬ 
pine  Gaul)  from  Marc  Antony’s 
forces.  Pietas  quite  frequently 
appears  on  coins  referring  to 
Caesar,  and  the  sacrificial  imple¬ 


“ . and  now ,  Silent  Nipht, 

in  full  stereo." 
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.  .  .  Don't  miss  these  extras — 


•  The  High  Cost  of  Money,  a 
definitive  survey  by  Walter 
Breen. 

•  Coin  Chronicle  of  the 

Roman  Republic — continu¬ 

ing  installments. 

RENEW  NOW! 
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tery  of  the  Massachusetts  Coppers,  by  Lynn  Glaser,  33  ;  Silver  Dollars,  History  of 
Coinage  of,  by  M.  H.  Bolender,  58  ;  Sinclair,  Upton,  Epic  of,  by  Mort  Shafer,  497  ; 
Shield  Nickels,  by  J.  Sherrod  Taylor,  51  ;  Was  the  20<f  Piece  Planned  as  an  Inter¬ 
national  Coin?  by  Raymond  A.  Young,  810. 

Uruguay — Bank-Note  Stamps,  by  Ruben  W.  Vergara,  630  ;  New  Coinage  of,  by  Ernesto 
O.  Araujo  Villagran,  427;  New  Emergency  Money  of,  by  Ernesto  O.  Araujo  Villa- 
gran,  134  ;  New  Fractional  Paper-Money  Issue  of  50  Centesimos,  by  Ernesto  O. 
Araujo  Villagran,  215. 


V 

Visby,  Gotland:  Queen  City  of  the  Baltic,  by  Robert  Obojski  . 

Visit  to  Institute  of  Bankers  in  London,  England,  by  Robert  Obojski 


650 

334 
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Serving  ALL  your  coin  and  currency  needs  .  . . 

YOUR  DEPARTMENT  STORE 


SEE  one  of  the  largest  and  most  varied  stocks  of  coins  and 
supplies  to  be  found  in  your  area 

SEE  an  extensive  stock  of  U.S.,  foreign  and  ancient  coins  from 
all  periods  of  time  and  in  all  metals 

SEE  a  complete  stock  of  books,  albums,  medals  and  acces¬ 
sories 


ENJOY  the  convenience  of  Charge  Account  privileges  .  .  .  mail 
and  phone  shopping  (with  complete  confidence)  .  .  .  Want  List 
service  .  .  .  and  a  host  of  other  personal  services 


Your  complete  satisfaction  is  Always  Guaranteed! 


Shop  for  your  Coins  and  Coin  Supplies 
at  these  fine  Department  Stores: 


Atlanta 

Rich’s 

Baltimore 
Hutzler's 
Beverly  Hills 
J.  W.  Robinson 
Boston 

Jordan  Marsh 

Buffalo 

Adam,  Meldrum  4 
Anderson 
Chevy  Chase 
Woodward  4  Lothrop 
Chicago 

Marshall  Field 
Cincinnati 
H.  4  S.  Pogue  Co. 
Cleveland 

Higbee  Company 


Columbus 

F.  4  R.  Lazarus 

Denver 
May-D  4  F 

Detroit 

J.  L.  Hudson 

Hartford 

G.  Fox  4  Co. 

Houston 

Foley's 

Indianapolis 

L.  S.  Ayres 

Los  Angeles 

J.  W.  Robinson 

Milwaukee 

Gimbels 


New  Orleans 

Maison  Blanche 

New  York 

Gimbels 

Omaha 

Brandeis 

Panorama  City 

J.  W.  Robinson 

Paramus 

Gimbels 

Pasadena 

J.  W.  Robinson 

Philadelphia 

Gimbels 

Pittsburgh 

Kaufmann's 


Richmond 

Thalhimers 

St.  Louis 

Famous-Barr 

San  Antonio 
Joske's 
San  Diego 
May  Co. 

San  Francisco 
The  Emporium 

San  Mateo 

The  Emporium 

Seattle 

The  Bon  Marche 

Skokie 

Marshall  Field 


Portland 

Meier  4  Frank 


Washington,  D.C. 

Woodward  4  Lothrop 
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CHOICE  COLD  -  A  to  Z 


All  Brilliant  Unc.  if  not  otherwise  stated.  Oates  1933  or  later  have  been 
lawfully  imported,  of  course.  We  have  several  of  most  items. 


BRAZIL 

6,400  Reis  1757.  F52.  AU  $115.00 

6,400  Reis  1796.  F80.  82.50 

6,400  Reis  1809.  F86.  117.50 

6,400  Reis  1832.  FI00.  Child  Head  AU  195.00 

10,000  Reis  1835.  FI04.  Child  Head  AU  190.00 

20,000  Reis  1851.  FI06.  AU  139.50 

20,000  Reis  1853.  FI08.  AU  97.50 

20,000  Reis  1895.  Fill.  AU  295.00 

20,000  Reis  1888.  Fill.  345.00 

CANADA  SOVEREIGNS 

1909  ExF  $65.00,  AU  ♦,  85.00 

1910  ExF  $65.00,  AU  85.00 

1911  AU/BU  $22.50,  1913  AU  Write 

1914  AU/BU  $79.50,  1917  AU/BU  24.00 

1918  AU/BU  $24.00,  1919  AU/BU  26.00 

CEYLON  840-1295  AD 
I  Stater  V.F.  (F-l  lists  $225.00)  135.00 

'A  Stater  VF-ExF.  (F-3,  lists  $75)  49.50 

'/„  Stater  VF-ExF.  (F-4,  lists  $60  )  42.50 

I  Mas  VF-ExF.  (F-5,  lists  $75)  49.50 

1  Mas  VF-ExF.  (F-6,  lists  $75)  49.50 

CUBA 

2  Pesos  1916  AU  32.50 

5  Pesos  1916  AU  29.00 

10  Pesos  1916  ExF.-AU  42.50 


WANTED— 1-4-20  Pesos  AU/BU 

EGYPT 

#50  Piastres  1958.  F-43,  lists  $50.  Gem  39.00 
#100  Piastres  1955.  F-40,  lists  $60.  Pf-like  57.50 
*100  Piastres  I960.  F-45,  lists  $50.  Pf-like  55.00 
*Aswan  Dam.  #Ancient  Chariot 
RARE  GERMAN  SETS 
Complete  Set  (3):  Massive  Broad  10, 

20,  30  Ducats.  Br.  Proofs,  Medallic 
Commem.  "Automatic  Union  of 

Europe."  In  Plastic  . $595.00 

Complete  Set  (3):  Similar  but  Com¬ 
mem.  "Return  of  the  Saarland."  In 

Plastic  595.00 

Special — above  two  sets  . $1,100.00 

Above  items  no  longer  allowed  entry  into 
U.S. 


We  hold  Treasury  Department  entry  with  duty 
paid.  Copy  of  Entry  supplied  with  Bill  of  Sale. 
Wonderful  opportunity  to  legally  acquire  these 
Beautiful  Rare  Sets  for  Collection  or  Museum. 

GREECE 

20  Drachma  1884  (F-9,  lists  $40)  Ex.  Fine  26.50 


ICELAND 

500  Kronur  (F-l  lists  $65).  Beauty  37.50 

INDIA 

Sovereign  1918  AU.  (F-15,  $75)  $22.50,  BU  26.00 

ISRAEL 

20  Pounds  I960.  (F-l  $125)  85.00 

ITALY 

100  Lire  1931-1933  (F-33  $80)  Rare  79.00 
50  Lire  1931-1933  (F-34  $65)  59.00 

MEXICO 

Dates  of  our  selection.  Coins  acquired  be¬ 
fore  May  I960  and  therefore  legally  held. 

2  Pesos.  F-l 70  4.25 

2'/2  Pesos.  F-l 69  5.50 

Beautiful  Type  Set  (7):  I,  2,  7[/i,  5,  10, 

20,  50  Pesos  in  Deluxe  Plastic  holder  205.00 
Similar  Set  (6),  lacks  the  Very  Rare  I 
Peso.  In  Deluxe  Plastic  holder  149.00 

NETHERLANDS 
Guilders  "Wilhelmina" 

1897  Girl  Head.  F-22  19.00 

1898  Gibson  Girl  type.  F-23.  Rare  type  62.50 

1911-17  Older  Head,  with  coronet.  F-24  17.50 
1925-33  Mature  Head.  F-25  17.50 

Above  Set,  in  Deluxe  Plastic,  with  Title  110.00 

POLAND 

Pair,  10,  20  Zloty  1925.  F-44,  45  87.50 

10  Zloty.  F-45  39.50 

FORTUGAL 

10,000  Reis  1878-89  AU.  F  131  99.00 

5,000  Reis  1867-89  AU.  F  132  49.00 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sovereign  1952.  George  VI.  Was  proof  27.50 
Gold  Proof  Sets  (I,  2  Rand)  In  case: 

1963  $65.00,  1964  $62.50,  1965  59.00 

VATICAN 

1933/34  100  Lire.  Pius  XI.  Holy  Year  95.00 


100%  Satisfaction  Always.  Please  add  50$  to  orders  less  than  $10.00.  Send  $1.00 
for  our  two  Great  Catalogues  (FREE,  or  deductible  on  first  $25.00  order). 


4514  North  30th  Street 


'PRONTO  SERVICE" 


Omaha,  Nebraska  681 1 1 


Red  Book 

(1967...  20th  edition) 


Over  the  years,  no  standard  refer¬ 
ence  book  has  been  of  greater  value 
to  coin  collectors  than  R.S. Yeoman's 
best-selling  RED  BOOK.  This  20th 
edition  affirms  its  position  as  the 
numismatist's  indispensable  author¬ 
ity  on  U.  S.  coins.  The  1967  RED 
BOOK  (it's  also  known  as  "A  Guide 
Book  of  United  States  Coins")  con¬ 
tains  many  changes  and  updatings 
from  the  19th  addition.  Cataloging 

the  vast  field  of  American  coinage  from  1616  to  the  present,  it  features  the 
latest  coin  values  in  7  condition  columns,  gives  mint  figures  adjacent  to  dates, 
lists  commemoratives  in  alphabetical  order  and  has  grading  guides  for  every 
type.  256  pages,  gold-stamped  soil-resistant  hard-cover.  At  your  dealer's  and 
other  stores.  $2.00.  No.  9051. 


Whitman  Publishing  Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


